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NEw APPLETON Books 


The American Year Book 
Edited by FRANCIS G. WICKWARE 











With the Cooperation of 43 National ‘ 
Societies 
A record of events and progress during 1918 in every sphere of human activity of interest to 
Americans. Fully indexed. Small 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


The Redemption of the Disabled 
By GARRARD HARRIS 
A study of the physical restoration, vocational re-education and economic rehabilitation of men 
permanently disabled in war and in industry. Profusely illustrated.. $2.00 net. 
Prussian Political Philosophy 
By WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY 


A sharp, contrast of the political principles which the German conscience has been educated to ac- 
cept, and American political ideals based upon the law of the people. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker 
By LEONARD HUXL 


A delightful biography, portraying the eminent scientist as his intimates knew him. The volume 
contains many charming letters to and from Darwin, Huxley, Lyell, Horner and other well-known 
men of the period and it gives an unusual picture of the best life and thought of the times. 

Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, boxed, $12.00 net per set. 


The Turnover of Factory Labor 
By S. H. SCHLICHTER 
A constructive volume dealing with every phase of the important question of Labor Turnover. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 
Experts in City Government 
By E. A. FITZPATRICK 


Outlines the functions and effectiveness of experts in handling municipal problems. 
12mo, cloth, $2.25 net. 


The Book of The Home Garden 
By EDITH LORING FULLERTON 


A practical book, which a child can understand, on the raising of vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
Many pictures, 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Principles of Government Pur- The Movement for Budgetary The Problem of a National 
chasing. Reform in the States. Budget. 
By A. G. THOMAS By WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY _ 
The first authoritative volume A detailed analysis of all the ac- By WILLIAM F. WI UGHSY 
dealing specifically with the or- tion taken and legislation intro. The Grst scientific statement of 


ganization and operation of gov- . duced by each individual State the various plans for budget 


Inte making with especial reference to 
ernmental purchasing depart ef the Union, for a budgetary the United States. 





mente ave, cteth, sass nce 7 ave. creth. 02.95 net 8vo. Cloth. $2.75 net 
THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, 35 W. 32d St. New York 
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The Burgomaster of Stilemonde 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 





“ A greater thing than The Blue Bird . . . May well stand without parallel for many 
a year to come. . . . Has stirred us as no play between covers ever has stirred us. 
It is here, at hand, to be read ; long—very long—to be remembered.”—N. Y. Sun $1.75 

The War Diary of a Diplomat Marshal Ferdinand Foch 

By LEE MERIWETHER By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 

A graphic and intimate description of . 
France by the Special Assistant to the A readable biography for the non- 
American Ambassador. $2.00 military reader. $2.50 


The Prelude to Bolshevism 


By A. F. KERENSKY Former Prime Minister of Russia 
To be published in April 


The first authentic account of the rise to power of the Bolshevists, written by the man 


who held the reins of power in Russia for some stormy months. $2.50 

Room Number Three J America’s - Day 

| By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 
| Detective fiction by the author of “ The A striking summing up of our National 
Leavenworth Case.” $1.50 characteristics. $2.00 

A Land-Girl’s Love Story Mockery 
By BERTA RUCK By ALEXANDER[MACFARLAN 

Clever and crisp in the best style of the A new writer of very unusual merit is 
author of “ His Official Fiancée.” $7.50 introduced to the reading public. $1.60 


The Fire of Green Boughs 


By MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 
Author of ‘‘The Light Above the Cross Roads,’’getc. 


‘Lhe editor ot one of our toremost magazines writes :—“ One of the finest books I have 
read recently. . . . Except for Mr. Conrad and Mr. H. G. Wells, I can think of no modern 
writer whose work has the same dramatic and vital quality. $1.60 











| Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY new York 
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Important New Publications 
Now Ready 


Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of the Times (London) at Petrograd. 


One of the best-informed books on the Russian national character, the work of the Soviets, and other 
topics necessary to an understanding of the Russian crisis. The author had lived in Russia from boy- 
hood, and moreover was personally acquainted with the leaders of all parties. Fully illustrated. Net, $5.00 


Russian Revolution Aspects By ROBERT CROZIER LONG, Correspondent in Russia (1917) 
for the Associated Press. 


Being familiar with the country, and speaking Russian fluently, the author bad opportunities for securing 
first-hand information and for personal observation of both men and events, such as probably no other 
correspondent enjoyed, hence this book as material for the yet-to-be-written history of the Russian revolu- 
tion is exceedingly valuable. Net, $2.50 


Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East By JEAN VICTOR BATES. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson, K. C., M. P. 
A long and intricate tangle of cause and effect, stretching back into by-gone centuries and complicated by 
the clash of rival religions, competing nationalities and conflicting claims, is involved in the Balkan situa- 
tion. A better understanding of the peoples of that peninsula such as this book gives is vital and essential. 


Net, $5.00 
France Facing Germany By GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier of France. 


The New York Tribune says: “ This is the voice of France, and France is the voice of the world . . . 
it is an immortal! contribution to the literature of this epoch.” , Net, $2.00 


Koehler’s West Point Manual of Disciplinary Training By Lieut-Col. H. J. KOEH- 
LER, U. S. A., Director of Military eee etc., at the U. S. Military Academy. Instructor 
at Training Camps and Cantonments, !915-1918. 
Newton D. Baker, Seqsctany of War, in a Foreword highly commends the book, which is easily adaptable 
to use by either schools or individuals and exceedingly valuable. Net, $2.00 





The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans By R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


The author, Lecturer in East European History, King’s College, University of London, is noted for his in- 
timate knowledge of the Balkan geome and their history. Beginning with the decline of Turkéy as a con- 
quering power, he traces the gradual struggle for establishment of the Balkan states, the re us and 
racial conflicts, and in an absorbing narrative shows how inevitable was a European clash as the result of 
thé Balkan situation. Net, $5.00 


The Clash, A Study in Nationalties By WILLIAM H. MOORE. 


A study of the rights of the minority in any coyntry, with especial application to the conflict between the 
French-Canadians and the Canadian government. Since this problem of nationalities is so prominent in 
the peace negotiations, the book has a value far beyond the light it throws on Canadian affairs. Net, $2.50 


En Route (On the Way) By JORIS-KARL HUYSMANS. 


A new American edition of the famous novel by the author of “ La Bas,” and “La Cathedrale,” etc. A 
marvelous portrayal of a soul's evolution from the most debased state of materialism into a pure and 
—— 1 spirituality, as much Isolated from the ordinary psychological study as it is from the ag 
novel. Net, . 


Charlotte Bronté |816-1916 A Centenary Memorial. 
Prepared by the Bronté Godel edited by Butler Wood, F. R. S. E., with a Foreword by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. With 3 maps and 28 illustrations. Among contributors of the critical essays, reminscences and 
other matter, which make the book indispensable co the Bronté student, are Edmund Gosse, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Arthur C. Benson, Bishop Welldon, the late Dr. Richard Garnett, Sir Sidney Lee and others. With 3 
maps and 28 illustrations. Net, $4.00 


Ulster Folk-Lore By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F. R. A. I. 


A collection of Ulster traditions of “ wee folk" in which are found traces of a race of dwarfs and of a 
warfare in which the capture of children possibly originated a whole group of fairy tales. Net, $2.50 


Studies in Electro-Physiology (Animal and Vegetable) By ARTHUR E. BAINES. 
Mr. Baines is a consulting electrician, author of “ Electro-Patholo and Therapeutics.” With thirty-one 
original drawings in color, illustrating electrical Structure of Fruits and Vegetables by G. T. Baines— 
also other illustrations. Net, $5.00 


Studies in Electro-Pathology (Illustrated) By A. WHITE ROBERTSON. 


The author aims to show that in both toxic and deficiency diseases the loss of natural electrical equilib- 
rium precedes and determines the pathological changes and that electrical diffusion cere case. 
failure. vet, . 





All of these may be had (postage extra) of any bookseller or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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IN CHOOSING By ELEANOR 
NEW NOVELS HALLOWELL 
BEGIN WITH = ABBOTT 


For its crisp, sparkling dialogue, delightfully unconventional people, a spirited, innocent, deliciously 
pretty girl and its quaint, exhilarating humor. Net, 


While Paris Laughed By LEONARD MERRICK 
Being Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin 
The New York Evening Post says:—“ The gayety, the sparkle, the careless unconvention- 


ality of behemian Paris are admirably rendered. . . . These sketches of Montmartre 
are more infectiously delightful, because far more delicate, than Murger’s of the Latin 
Quarter.” . Net, $1.75 
The Song of the Sirens By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


Author of “El Supremo’’ and ‘‘The Unwilling Vestal.’’ 
Tensely vivid short stories in which the very life of Greece and Carthage, the peculiar vigor 
of Rome, and the tragedy of medieval Italy are flashed before you in action of — in- 
terest, modern in expression and utterly convincing. t. $1.90 


The Crescent Moon By Capt. F. BRETT YOUNG 
Exceptional for its atmosphere of the jungle, of mysterious danger, of romantic devotion. 
The Globe calls it: “A good example of sensation used to serve a work of fine literary 
power and imagination.” Net, $1.75 

The Challenge to Sirius By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


By the Author of “Sussex Gorse.” The New York Tribune says: “When we have fol- 
’ lowed the wanderer half round the world and back again to the love of his youth we realize 
that we have been living in vital pages the real drama of human life and love played by 
real souls.” Net, $1.90 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse By IBASCO BLANEZ 
In every section of the country the most widely sold novel to-day. A great novel by the 
foremost of living novelists. Net, $1.90 

In Press By the Same Author In Process of Translation 

Blood and Sand Mare Nostrum 
Powerfully vitalizes a palpitating crowded (Our Sea) 
panorama of the bull-ring and the Spanish A brilliant story based on “German sub- 
populace. marine exploits in the Mediterranean. 


THE LIBRARY OF FRENCH FICTION 


Jacquou the Rebel By Eugene LeRoy Nono: Love and the Soil 


The New York Sun says: “To have lived By GASTON ROUPNEL 
vicariously the life of these peasants, whose A poignant story of life among the peasant 
aa appearance and ideas are foreign to wine-growers of Burgundy, in which is pic- 
. . is to have learned something more tured a fine soul developing through a 


a life—not only of French but of all life.” steadily deepening drania of redeeming love. 

Net, $1.90 Net, $1.90 

Two Banks of the Seine By F. VANDEREM 
Nearly ready. Six Others to follow 





E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 5th Ave., New York 
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Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 
1750-1915 





IF I WERE A POET 


If I were a poet and grey and tired, 

And found I had come to be much admired 
By cultured cliques for my style so rare, 
With my picture in book-shops everywhere; 
*Twould give me small joy as I sat apart, 
Worn out and faint at heart. 


But I know what would bring the blood to my cheek 
And stir my marrow, though never so weak,— 
If I saw from my window some day in spring 
The workingmen pass, and they should sing 
In time to their step as they strode along, 
And mine should be the song. 
—By Albert Ulrik Baath 


in the translation of 
Charles Wharton Stork. 


The Scandinavian Classics 


In ordering use the form below. 


poset bdsbeboonbedseweesacnes 1919. 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: You may send me the following : 
Comedies by Holberg............. $1.50 Arnijot Gelline ........seseeeeees $1.50 
Poems by Tegmer...............+- $1.50 Anthology of Swedish Lyrics...... $1.50 
Poems and Songs by Bjornson..... $1.50 Gosta Berling’s Saga—two parts. . .$3.00 
Master Olof by Strindberg......... $1.60 All the above eleven volumes in 
The Prose Eddé.............050+: $1.50 uniform binding .........+.+++ $15.00 
Modern Icelandic Plays........... $1.50 (Please indicate with a cross the 
Basle Grebe oc ccccccccccccccsecs $1.50 volumes desired.) 
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GOOD B OOKS. 


URING its one hundred and thirty years of publishing experience, THE 

ABINGDON PRESS has sponsored no books which it can recommend with 

more enthusiasm than those by F. W. Boreham. Straight from Australia they come— 

each one a true Interpreter’s House, each one reflecting a keenness of spiritual insight, 

a wistful tenderness of sympathy that brings to the reader more than entertainment. 
ABINGDON books are on sale at the best shops. Write for a catalog. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 
* AND HOME AGAIN 
By F. W. Borznam 


“*This is a series of delightful, refreshing and cug- 
gestive essays. Each one of them is like a flower 
springing ov out of a place where you would least ex- 
pect to find a flower, and bearing a bloom and a 
fragrance that surprise and exhilarate you. Australia 
seems to some of us over the of the horizon, 
outside of the world wherein we live, and for such a 
book to come out of that far-away and unknown 
land, singing and its way into our hearts, 
bringing quaint conceits, genuine wisdom, and stimu- 
lating ideas, almost takes our breath away. One 
thinks of Brierley when he is reading these papers as 
one thinks of a Pippin when he is eating a Northern 
Spy, but the taste is different. The person that reads 
this book will want another, and then another by the 
same author. We are glad to see on the title page 
that there are others. Our window is open toward 
Australia that they may fly in.”’ — Northwestern 
lhristian Advocate. 

12 mo. 274 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


THE LUGGAGE OF LIFE 
By F. W. Borenam 


There is a quaint humor that always plays about the 
horizon of Boreham’s thought like heat lightning. 
You would better read him aloud, for if you don’t, 
the family will keep interrupting you all the time 
asking what the joke is. He has unconsciously 
suggested his own epitaph (which Heaven grant need 
not be cut in stone for many ages) in writing of the 


ideal minister: ‘‘ When he is dead men will inscribe 
on his tombstone not, ee lies a fn. Divine,” 
but ‘Here lies a great H “poy have a 
confirmed taste for human poral and Ike to att 
on it through lenses of humor and sympathy—get 
acquainted with Mr. Boreham. 


z2 mo. 248 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 
By F. W. Borenam 


He touches nothing that he does not adorn with the 
sparkling yey of a Fourth of July Roman 
candle. His ks are more than essays; a font are 

motion pictures of a phosphorescent mind. 
is treated with beauty and distinction. The cae 
ht-heartedness of him is so infectious that to read 
him is a sheer delight. There are about him no 
-wire entanglements of formal rhetoric or am- 
bitious style. We are in intimate touch with a mind 

that is mellow, quaint and richly original. 
12 mo. 276 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


THE SILVER SHADOW 
By F. W. Borenam 


‘*A most suggestible person is this Tasmanian essay- 
ist. To him every event and object is suggestive: 
wherever his glance strikes it richochets to something 
else. His eye is like the poet’s, which sees a m 
hanging on the berry bush; like Shakespeare's, to 
which the whole street is a masquerade when he 
passes by.”"—The Methodist Review. 


12 mo. 254 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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The Leading Books on Brentano's Spring List 





THE VALLEY OF THE SQUINTING 
WINDOWS 


By Brinsley MacNamara 


The story of an Irish family unfolding a grim and 
tragic drama. A most powerful novel that will stir 
you to your depths. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50 


THE YELLOW DOCUMENT, or 
FANTOMAS OF BERLIN 
By Pierre Souvestre and Marcel Allain 


A most exciting detective story that can be counted 
upon to furnish thrills from the first page to the last. 


12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50 
THE SILENT MILL 


By Hermann Sudermann 
A novel of astounding force revealing the pathos and 
deep sincerity with which readers of the other works 
of this master writer are familiar. 
Net $1.25 


12mo. 
TEMPTATIONS 
A Volume of Short Stories 
By David Pinski 


A collection of powerful and most unique short stories 
into which the author bas ‘projected the same ability 
that has made him the dramatist he is. Every story is 
a gem as brilliant as bis plays. 


l2mo. Cloth. 
POEMS 
By Michael. Strange 
Author of “* Mieceliancousg Poems.”’ 


A collection of verses of unusual meres by a most 
promising writer. l2mo. Cloth. Net $1.50 


THE PASSING GOD 

Songs for Modern Lovers 

By Harry Kemp 
Author of “‘ Judas,” “‘ The Ory of Youth.’’ 
With an Introduction by Richard Le Galltenne. 


An uncommonly fine collection of lyrics in Mr. Kemp's 
best style. The long narrative poem ‘‘ Cresseid " is a 
splendid performance and will be much talked about. 

12mo. . Net $1.25 


POEMS AND PROSE POEMS OF 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
With Introduction by James Huneker 
A de luxe edition of Charlies Baudelaire, prepared in 


the highest standards of book manufacture. 
Fancy Boards. Bowed. Net $1.50 


PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport 
A history of the Revolutionary Movement during the 
last fifty years. This well informed and timely work 
should lead to a better ss ing of the aims and 


desires of the Russian peop’ 
Profusely illustrated. oo 12mo. Cloth. Net $2.25 


Cloth. 


Net $1.50 


. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH CONVERSATION. By Jules Helein 
By as | Helein 
~ By — Ss setein 


Eat tO 


SET DOWN IN MALICE 
By Gerald Cumberland 


A book revealing glimpses of figures well known in 
the English world of arts, letters and politics by an 


ex-jJournalist and critic of the arts. 
l12mo. Cloth. Net $2.50 


HARVARD PLAYS: Second Series 
Edited by George P. Barker 


Plays of the a merit as were gathered together in 


the first books ‘47 Workshop,’’ ‘‘ Dramatic Olub 
Piays."’) 12mo. Boards. Net $1.00 


THE STORY WITHOUT A NAME 
By Barbey D’ Aurevilly. Translated by Edgar 
Saltus 

This recognized French masterpiece is a Fn gy = or 
egotism at wat its apogee, consummated and a it deifiea. 
Translated and with Impression of the Hy of Edgar 
Saltus. (New volume in the Lotous Library.) Net $1.25 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARY 
By Elizabeth Myers 


In this companion volume to “ The Social Letter,”’ 
Miss Myers describes in t detail the duties and 
responsibilities of the social secretary and gives minute 
directions for the administration of the ic 6 

Net $1.25 


domesti: 
12mo. Cloth. 
AFTER BIG GAME 
The Story of an African Holiday. 
PA . S. Meikle, F. Z. S., F. S. Scot, and 
rs. M. E. Meikle. 
A very readable account of two travellers’ ex ces 
in East Africa as guest the Governor. fusely 


illustrated and with a map. 
8v0. Cloth. Net $3.00 


THE MEETING OF THE SPHERES or 
LETTERS FROM DR. COULTER 
By Charlotte Herbine 
The messages written and spoken of Dr. Coulter about 
the continuity of lives are here presented in a new au- 


thorized American edition with a special by 
Charlotte G. Herbine. 8vo. Cloth. Net $3.00 


THE WISDOM OF WOODROW 
WILSON 


New volume in the “ Wiedom Serice.”’ 
Compiled and with an Introduction 
By Charles J. Herold 


This compilation containing the best thoughts of 
Woodrow Wilson on all the important subjects of the 
day should be welcomed by all who love and admire him. 
16mo, limp binding, richly ornamented, full gilt, 


mee 61.00 
SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


ANIMALS 


By J. Sanford Saltus 
Mr. Saltus gives us the result of some painstaking 
work which contains, play by play, all the passages in 
Shakespeare referring to animals. 
12mo. Boards. Net $1.00 


5 
Net $1.00 


Four texts giving a rather simple += thorough course x Deans by a ow anew French ssacher who has tested the 


method himself in his own school. 





BRENTANO’S, Publishers, 27th Street and 5th Avenue, New York 
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The Omar Khayyam of the Bible 


A GENTLE CYNIC 
Being the Book of Ecclesiastes 
By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “ The 
War and the Bagdad Railway,” etc. Small 4to. $2.00 net 


A delightfully human book on the Omar Khayyam of the Bible 
with an exact translation of the original text. How it came to be 
written and who wrote it (and it was. not Solomon), why additions 
were made to the original text and oe whole interesting story is 
here given. A delightful exposition of that ‘uncomfortable in- 
a? mark,” the first author who wrote under a nom 

lume. 


THE SOUL OF ANN RUTLEDGE 


The Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Romance 
By BERNIE BABCOCK 
This remarkable novel, based upon the true story of Abraham Lincoln's 
early love affair, revives in the yay setti ot the times, one of the rarest 


and most exquisite love stories in history. story of ‘Lincoln’s romance 
has never —y been told. Frontispiece in color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.50 net. 


‘THE DIAMOND PIN 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Fleming Stone, the Sherlock Holmes of American fiction, the irrepressible 
“Fibsy,” and the lovely Iris Clyde become involved in a curious and inex- 
icabie mystery—the outcome of a practical joke ey by a whimsical old 
dy. Love, humor, mystery, all pla their yaa in this clever story. Fron- 
tispiece in color by "Gayle oskins. $1.35 net. 


THE RED SIGNAL 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of “ The Enchanted Barn” 


A real American girl outwits a band of spies and agents for destruction 
in this country. It is a breathless and a. yarn. Perhaps the finest 
touch is the heroine’s gradual forgetfulness of and safety as she realizes 
how her country can be served. Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net. Ready in April. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


A Story of Modern Farming 
By JOHN THOMAS SIMPSON 
This is above all an intennsly page | story for boys, but written with 
the distinct purpose of insp yt 4% with the “back to the farm” idea, 
and also to point out to berg. he great commercial possibilities right 
at home. Frontispiece and 16 ilustrations $1.25 net. 


TRAINING OF A SALESMAN 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL 
Vice-President Thomas Edison, Inc. 


Author of “If I Were Twenty One,” etc. 
This new volume in Lippincott’s Training Series gives constructive and 
concrete advice on all phases of the important art of salesmanship. [Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. 


TRAINING FOR THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
BUSINESS 


By C. B. FAIROHILD, JR. 
Prepared under the Direct Supervision of T, E. MITTEN, 6f the 
Philadelphia ction Company 
This» addition to Lappinatty Training Series presents a very 
Yiew of the problems confronting those engaged in the electric railway waste 
ness, = at the same time it abounds in suggestive details and principles for 
those who wish to put into operation the most recent developments. Illus- 
trated. $1.50 net. 


THE FINE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


This new book will be heartily welcomed by camera workers, as it se 
forth the underlying principles of art in so far as they can be applied to 
photography. 24 illustrations. Frontispiece. $2.50 net. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tue Dia. 


BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


“ Stands for the author at his best.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


SIR GILBERT hems 


Writes fer all classes. novels 
make a universal pa. 


WILD YOUTH 


AND ANOTHER 


is a novel of his supreme and mature 
genius, a_ thrilli , oa of ne 
great Canadian 
call to the heart of youth that will 
reach hearts no longer young. It 
has a dramatic intensity that en- 
sures its ability to capture the ima 
ination and hold the reader spell- 
bound.’ '"—Philadelphia Press. 

“The pages are all too few,” says 
the New York Sun oe Four 
illustrations, $1.50 net. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANKLIN’S COLLEGE 
By HORACE MATHER 
LIPPINCOTT 


The complete history of the os 
versity has never been compiled be- 
fore this. In this handsomely illus- 
trated volume the alumni secreta 
= its origin and career during 17 
— 22 illustrations. Limited 
dition. Octavo. $2.50 net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON 
EXPERIMENTAL 
BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Edited by JAC pas Loan, 
MORGAN and . Vv. OSTER. 
HOUT. 

Two volumes have been issued in 
this 2 gore series of monographs. 

Now 
FORCE 5 nat OVEMENTS, TROP- 

ISMS AND ANIMAL CONDUCT. 

oe Lozs, M.D., PH.D., 


42 illustrations. 2.50 n 
a ieee N RVOUS” SYS8- 


By G. H. Parker, Sc 
53 illustrations. $2.50 net. 
Other volumes in active preparation. 
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Revolution or Reconstruction? 


A Call to Americans 





America has reached a turning point in her history. The time has come for all free minds to meet in con- 
certed effort to face and shape the crisis. 


Despite America’s splendid success in a war waged against foreign autocracy, our country is menaced by 
the growing power of an autocratic and reactionary minority at home. We stand in danger of losing many 
of the liberties and advances won in the course of our national development. There is grave likelihood of our 
_ sett, stagnant and backward in a world that for the most part is vigorously reorganizing its economic and 
political life 


Centralization and autocracy are increasing rapidly in the organization of government, in the control of credit, 
and in the determination of public opinion. The very classes whose labors in factory and field are the basis 
and substance of our economic power, find no effective political medium through which to express their 
economic demand, but by deceptive diversions of our party-system are denied their proper representation in 
the law-making bodies of the nation. 


‘YRITICISM, competent or not, is discouraged; periodicals have. Day a y men come to see more clearly that these 
are 6 with hardly a pretense of adequate hear- cogunientepe, v the le which 
ing; public @ under constitutional was em 

antees are Capersce by official force or by mob violence Pred that the shell has hardened and stifled the growth within With 

of official intolerance; our women are eutpocted to unwarranted exceptions lost among the instances, the politicians whom we 

delays in their eqmosion for the fulfillment of democracy; have elected have misrepresented our desires and laughed at 
agricultural and labor organizers and political heretics are not our hopes; they have opposed with a cynical accord all that 
only suppressed but are in many cases sent to penitentiaries we have set our hearts on as vital to the renovation of Amer- 





for terms whose unprecedented severity would surprise even the ican life. There are times when by the of a ’ 

fallen despots of Europe. the old mechanisms are driven to some efficacy and result; 
Meanwhile the cost of armaments, the orgies of profiteering, the mechanism soon overcomes the man, ousiee him aside, -“ 

the ——- we of administration, the expense of innumer- undoes his little work. America cannot grow much more 

able agencies of suppression combined with the lack of any these old skins. 

intelligent and far-sighted budget | sgetom, swell the public debt, Rather must reconstruction derive its impetus and direction 


— loans and revenues bales they can be collected, from the political organization of the manual and mental work- 
ng prices always beyond the reach of fifteen million ers of the country. The future belongs not te the inheritors 
families whose physical and intellectual well being are the final and manipulators of great wealth but to the men and women 
test of our collective development and survival. who live by their work of hand or brain and know ae 
It is the privilege of America, protected by its vege of experience the needs a aspirations of the common | 
graphical seclusion, to profit by the experiences of Europe. t is the Cy a of the ittee of Forty t to sum- 
urope too has had its reactionary ruling minorities, its in- mon from all parts of the country the fae ¢ its liberal 
dustrial autocrats, its financial oligarchies, its massive thought and of its forward-looking citizens, to muest in 
armaments, its hated conscription, its corrupt and futile ence. We hope that out of this assemblage of the hitherto 
litics, its suppression of dissent, its judicial frightfulness, its scattered forces of Law ay my will come a flexible as 


ursting bud . its toilers broken in y and bitter of soul: of principles and methods that will it effective ex 
And Europe has revolution. with organized Labor and Agricultural workers in tasks 
Is this what Americans want? We do not think so. of social reconstruction. 
We believe that there is intelligence oom in this country, So we send out this call. It is not such an opportunity as 
if it will but come together, to catch cont of the current of comes with every day. The world is fluent now, and responds 


things and co-operate directively with the inevitable forces of readily to every moulding force; but let it find a form and it 


human growth. To Reaction and Revolution we oppose Re- will con aa x.y. into resistance and immobility. All 
construction; not as a catchword and pretense, but as an are awa seldom before, 8 all hearts are astir with 
organized effort to find some new adjustment of the changing hopes oad, open to large purposes; but these minds will shrivel 
powers that constitute society. once more into their grooves, these hopes will lose their , if 
Many of us believe that these readjustments demand a we miss this chance to organize the liberal intelligence o Amer- 
new political alignment, that the old parties are determined to ica into coherent voice and form. It may be the final 


withhold that which the American people are determined to opportunity of our generation. 


LEADERS OF THE NEW LABOR PARTIES AND OF THE ORGANIZED FARMERS ARE LOOKING 
TO US AND EXPECTING OUR COOPERATION. WE NEED YOUR TIME, ENTHUSIASM, ADVICE, 
# AND MONEY. 


WILL YOU JOIN US? 


For the Committee 


ALLEN T. BURNS JOHN HAYNES HOLMES CHARLES ZUEBLIN MARY H. INGHAM 

GEORGE P. WEST OTTO CULLMAN WILLIAM P. EVERTS MARY PATTISON 

ROBERT W. BRUERE WILL DURANT ARTHUR G. WRAY CHARLOTTE P. GILMAN 

LINCOLN COLCORD GEORGE NASMYTH CARL D. THOMPSON MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 
GILBERT E. ROE DUDLEY F. MALONE 


Write today for further information to the 


COMMITTEE OF FORTY-EIGHT 


15 EAST gorn STREET 
NEW YORK 
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WG This is the book that was awarded, on New Year’s Day, the Goncourt 
Prize for fiction for 1918. The translation, the publishers believe, is — 
a real achievement; and the book is offered to the American reading 











1 con- public as it is, without violently timid editorial adulteration. 
ed by 
t CIVILIZATION 
»f our 
ic and q 
ie T By GEORGES DUHAMEL } 
| thei Author of “The Life of the Martyrs,” etc | 
ae > “Civilization” is the title of this book in the original French. It is ferociously ironic. It is the 
passionate cry of a greatly tender heart. 
t ome And what is this book? It is not a novel; it is a book of flaming sketches, short-stories, silhouettes, f 
ingale, the chief figures wounded French soldiers, the author a surgeon for four years on an automobile ' 
om we ambulance at the front. It is testimony by way of literature as to what the ordinary French man 
re is; it is a survey of souls stripped naked by the wild hands of war. It is the story of Cousin, with 
= both legs off, and his boundless confidence. It is the story of a keeper and accountant of corpses 
it; but who though he cannot keep the count loves them and all their little individualities as if they were 
a oS living people. It is the story of Rabot who, being called a hero, laughs himself into hysterics. : 
me And more like them. Y 
riers Antoine, one of the greatest critics of France, says this of the book: “If there remains there, beyond rf 
y hard the Rhine, a single German still capable of shedding the tears with which | stained my copy of this . 
+® book, nothing is lost, the world is saved.” : 
ae ; (12mo, 288 pages. $1.50) : 
Litherto . 
itement ' : 
a : 
nity as A PEACE CONGRESS OF INTRIGUE WHY JOAN? . 
and 3 An intimate account of the Congress of Vienna, based By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY " 
i  eaperne Beg — cee Aegprg ‘chat | By the author of “Kildares of Storm.” A story of mod- 
ow, if brilliant, magnificent, sinister conference of political ern Kentucky, without moonshiners, revenue officers 
—_ intrigue, where small nations were mere pawns in a and any of that too familiar group. The novel is set in 
igantic game of incredible and shameless selfishness. picturesque Louisville, but the story is not primarily 
fro, 448 pages. $2.50.) of a place but of a human heart—Joan’s heart. It is ; 
KING beautifully done. (Frontispiece. $1.50.) 
VICE, RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOON HISTORY OF 
THE WAR (VOL. Il) DIVERGING ROADS 
 . : . ? By ROSE WILDER LANE Wl 
This is the second volume in the series of four which, i 
when completed, will be a pictorial record of the four A home with faithful love and happy children in the W 
years of war—perhaps the most remarkable pictorial house, with flowers in the front yard, with work and joy 
record of a war the world has ever known. Each volume and content and fearlessness—this was Helen's vision 
) pe one hundred full- cartoons, and facing . a reg - — oo came wage-labor, os aoe 4 
. ~ pas , Baga adie 
Man cat. (Quarto, $875) wy || ens lee inhibitions. And then— ($1-50.) 





* Publaked by THE CENTURY CO. = *3fouthAvnue | 
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A Prominent Woman Author Furnishes Her Evidence That 


OUT OF THE GREAT BEYOND 


has come through her 


A CALL TO BROTHERHOOD 


This call is revealed in a new book, “The Seven Purposes.” By the hand cf a woman, 
hitherto a well-known writer of charming stories, is transmitted a message of thrilling inter- 
est and consummate importance—challenging the attention of the thoughtful and forward- 
looking, and full of comfort and uplift. The author shows what makes her believe that this 
call has come from the great spiritual “ Forces of Construction” to build the world anew. 


The Seven Purposes 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


Whether or not you believe in a Life After Death—Whether or not you accept this 
Message as a Revelation from the “ Other Side ”—Whatever you may conclude as to 
its source—You cannot afford to miss the great Vision, the new Philosophy of Life, 
of Right Human Relationships and World Progress set forth in this unique book. 








Among the hundreds of letters that have come to Margaret Cameron from thinking 
men and women of high standing and high intelligence and culture the country 
over is one from a lifelong student of religions, in which he says in part: 
“I stand amazed at what has come through you to a waiting world! ... . There is 
nothing new about truth, but there 1S something new about this presentation of truth, 
and I consider this the greatest contribution to ethics that I have ever seen. Theoretical 
religion has been omitted and the most practical religion presented. Both have their 


place, but just now, in this rationalistic age, the practical will gain the attention of the 
busy man when the theoretical and sentimental would leave him cold and uninterested.” 


It is indeed a Revelation—whether divine or not you must decide 
for yourself—this CALL TO BROTHERHOOD—But read it 
at once; it must give you uplift and broader world vision. 


The Seven Purposes 


$2. All Bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 
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Another Dawson Success! 


LIVING 

BAYONETS 

A Record of the Last Push 

By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 

Author of “Carry On,” “Out to Win.” “The 

Glory of the Trenches,” etc, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“Lieutenant Dawson's writings have been 

among the great consolations and inspirations of 

the war, and this latest of them, written at the 

climax of the great struggle, is the best of all.” 

—New York Tribune. 


The Epic of the Poilu 


THE “CHARMED 
AMERICAN” 


A Story of the Iron Division of France 
By GEORGES LEWYS 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
“We have seen no more vivid war scenes than 
these, and none more instinct with all the mingled 
horrors and glories of the truth. It is tremen- 
dously dramatic, too, this epic of the trenches.” 
—New York Tribune. 





A Frenchman’s View of 
PRESIDENT 
WILSON 

By DANIEL HALEVY 


Translated by Hugh Stokes. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Within the limits of a volume inevitably des- 
tined for an immediate interpretation of Mr. 
Wilson to the people of France, Mr. Halévy has 
produced what is little less, in its way, than a 


America’s Miracle in France 


Ss. O. S. 


(Service of Supply) 

By ISAAC F, MARCOSSON 

Author of “ The Business of War,” “ The Rebirth 

of Russia.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
This book, written under the special authority 

of General Pershing, is a piece of permanent his- 

tory and discloses for the first time the romance 

of the Service of Supply, which fed, equipped and 





By W. COMPTON LEITH 
Author of “ Sirenica,” “ Apologia Diffidentis,” etc: 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A new volume by the eminent essayist, whose 
beauty and style of language the critics have 
frequently compared to the golden prose of 
Walter Pater. 


masterpiece. transported the American Expeditionary Force. 
DOMUS THE LETTERS OF 
DOLORIS -ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE 


Edited and with an Introduction by EDMUND 
GOSSE, C. B., and T. J. WISE. 

Two Volumes. Cloth, $5.00 net, 

This is the first and only collection of Swin- 

burne’s letters to be made, and they cover practi- 

cally the whole period of his adult life, from 
February, 1858, to January, 1909. 








Leacock Solves the Kaiser Problem! 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA 
And Other Impossibilities 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “ Nonsense Novels,” “ Literary Lapses,” “ Frenzied Fiction,” etc. 
This new book of satires on the vanity of autocratic monarchy and other timely 
topics is written in’ Mr, Leacock’s characteristic vein of humor and good spirits. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. _ 





THE 
RED COW 

" And Her Friends 
By PETER McARTHUR 
Author of “In Pastures Green,” etc. 
With Decorative Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A series of humorous-serious sketches of vari- 

ous aspects of farm life. Mr. McArthur has a 
light and amusing style and his new look will 
appeal to all lovers of farm and country life. 





THE 
AMETHYST RING 
A Sequel to ‘‘The Elm Tree on the Mall."’ 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
’ Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The period of this story is that of the American 
War with Spain, and M. Bergeret, the kindly old 
philosopher who figured prominently in “The 
Elm Tree on the Mail,” reappears in its pages. 





JOHN LANE COMPANY ies 








BUY THESE BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 





WAR AND REVOLUTION IN 


RUSSIA 1914-1917 


By General Basil Gourko. 
Chief of the Russian Imperial Staf. 


‘As fascinating as a roman a book for 
these who seek first-band information.” m. $1.50 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


AND THE WORLD WAR 
By Frederick A. Ogg and Charles A. Beard. 


litical institutions, ideals, and practices—na- 
fees and international—of the delligerents. $2.50 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By William Bennett Munro. 


A compesbensiv> survey of both the principles and 
the ary? of American government, covering state, 
local, and federal administration. $2.75 


MEXICO, TODAY AND 


TOMORROW 
By Edward D. Trowbridge. 


A comprehensive statement of the general situation 
in Mexico—political, social, financial, and economic. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 
By Robert W. MacKenna. 


The spiritual reactions of a scientifically trained 
man in the presence of war's suffering and eo 


THE VISION FOR WHICH 
WE FOUGHT 


By A. M. Simons. 
A brilliant study in reconstruction, aoving the need 


for conscious continuance of processes eee © in 
operation. 1.50 


WAR BORROWING 
By Jacob H. Hollander. 


The part blic credit has played in our national 


defense, with particular reference to the use of an- 
ticlpatory borrowing through Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness. $1.50 





ENGLISH LITERATURE DUR- 


-ING THE LAST HALF CENTURY 


By John Cunliffe. 
A brilliant study of the writers of the last half cen- 


tury, with chapters on The —_ Movement, an 
New Poets, and the New Novelists. 


JIM: THE STORY OF A 


BACKWOODS POLICE DOG 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
In addition to the story of Jim, there are three 


other animal stories, all in Mr. Roberts’ best vein: 
Stripes, the Unconcerned, The Mule, and The Beagle. 


New Poctry 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
POEMS AND PLAYS 


The first collected edition containi everyth 
Masefield has published in the = poetry a 


drama. Vol. I, Poems; ve, II 
‘ach, ae: the set, $5.00 


THE WILD SWANS OF COOLE 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By William Butler Yeats. 
* William Butler Yeats is by far the biggest poetic 


rem td living among us at present.’ —~ ie 
1. 


THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS 


By John G. Neihardt. 
A vivid narrative poem of the Upper Missouri River 


country in the early twenties by the author of 
“The Song of Hugh Glass.” $1.25 


THE TREE OF LIFE 
By John Gould Fletcher. 
A beautiful tic sequence which will further ad- 


vance Mr. Fletcher's utation as one of _the most 
distinguished writers of the “ New Poetry.’ $1.60 


THE NEW DAY 


By Scudder Middleton. 


Realistic poems of the present hour and /many ieand 
—— lyrics by the author of “ Stree 
aces. 
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How to Treat Germany 


Waar IS AT THE BOTTOM of the feeling of paraly- 
sis and pessimism which, by universal consent, is so 
current in Paris after two months of labor by the 
Conference? One may point to a few illuminating 
factors. Entente policy—particularly French policy 
—is at this moment directed towards two mutually 
exclusive objects, two divergent ends. 

Let us take the material aspect first. M. Tardieu 
declared the other day that Germany must be pre- 
vented from reestablishing her industries, because 
economic restoration would ultimately lead to mili- 
tary restoration, and because, since Germany had 
not been devastated, she would be able to restore her 
industries very much more rapidly than France and 
so by advantage in competition strangle French trade 
permanently—kill France as an economic rival. 
That this is a popular French view will be proved 
by a five minute talk with a French tradesman. 

Yet sooner or later it will be necessary to com- 
pel French opinion—and Allied opinion generally 
—to face the fact that if Germany is to pay an 
indemnity, even to help Belgian and French restora- 
tion in a moderate degree, she must be permitted 
to reestablish her industfies, particularly her agri- 
culture and communications. The view expressed 
in the press is that Germany’s shortness of food, 
lack of locomotives, and loss of agricultural ma- 
chinery is a just punishment. Granting that this 
is sound enough morally, to couple it with the de- 
mand for big indemnities as part of the punishment 
is to’ ask economic miracles. It must by now be 
obvious that without ample food, raw materials, 
and improved communications, Germany can pay 
no indemnity worth while. 

But the present French temper insists not alone 
1 economic but on pdlitical and moral miracles. 
We are asking that the people whom we declare 
to be the least politically minded in Europe, the 
most wedded to discipline and routine, shall, as an 
tatnest of their intention to break with the past, 

“not only in a few weeks sweep away twenty 
dynasties and establish a parliamentary republic, 
but shall, during the widespread chaos of defeat 
and revolution and demobilization, tear up all their 

Pelitical institutions by the roots, including the 


bureaucratic organizations of twenty states—organ- 
izations which can alone prevent reconstruction de- 
veloping into anarchy. We take it as proof of ob- 
stinate persistence in sin that officials of the old 
order still remain, that old political parties, with 
slight change of program, still retain much power. 
Nevertheless while we refuse to believe in any 
change in the German heart because of this failure 
to make root and branch changes, we insist, almost 
in the same breath, that any drift of power to the 
extreme left, any capture of the government by 
Bolshevism, will be- proof of the nation’s intention 
to evade its obligations by “organized disorder,” 
and will be ample justification for our military oc- 
cupation of the country. 

Nor is this~all. We demand as final proof of 
change of heart that all attempts to revive the coun- 
try’s military power be abandoned: that it turn 
from this preoccupation altogether. Yet meantime 
we make no provision for insuring the German 
people protection for those rights which we have 
again and again declared she is entitled to, what- 
ever her guilt—the right, for instance, of indis- 
putably German populations to self-determination. 
In East Prussia, West Prussia, Silesia, Dantzig, 
German Bohemia, are populations whose precise na- 
tionality the Allied Conference admits still remains 
to be determined. That must be the work of the 
Peace Conference. But meantime Polish or Czecho- 
Slovak troops, or the Polish or Czech sections of 
the population, take measures to forestall the de- 
cision of the Conference and present it with a fait 
accompli. What is Germany to do? Acquiesce in 
the subjugation of German populations? Would 
not that be asking for a /ése-patriotism which we 
declare to be a crime in the case of other peoples? 
No nationally minded people in the world will take 
such a position. To ask it is, again, to ask moral 


miracles. Two courses are open: either to make it 
plain to the German people that we intend to pro- 
tect their nationality against the attacks of even 
our own Allies, Polish or Czecho-Slovak, and for 
that purpose will refuse aid and will even restrain 
those Allies when they attempt to anticipate the 
decisions of the Peace Conference; or to allow Ger- 
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many to organize her own defense by the recreation 
of some measure of her former military power. We 
do not in any real sense adopt the former policy 
(beyond a Platonic lecture to unnamed parties on 
the wickedness of trying to present the Conference 
with a fait accompli), and when as an inevitable 
consequence Germany herself adopts the second we 
point to it as proof of her incurable militarism and 
duplicity. 

We go still further. Observing that Germany’s 
sufferings have provoked in the people, not a sense 
of guilt, but only a sense of self-pity, we demand 
some dramatic and visible sign of repentance, 
although we admit that the failure to realize any 
sense of guilt is caused partly by the way in which 
the late government managed to hide from the 
people the moral facts of the war and partly by the 
way in which a narrow-visioned people tend to con- 
centrate their emotions upon the sufferings of which 
they are victims and to blame those sufferings to 
their enemy. Obviously our primary task is to 
show the German people not by our words and our 
propaganda, but by our acts and our policy, that 
they have been lied to concerning the character of 
their enemy and his objects, and that the way of 
“ repentance” is a way which a German with due 
regard to future—and consequently innocent— 
German generations can tread. 

It ought to be clear that there can be no sense 
of guilt or of moral inferiority on Germany's part 
if her present enemies are guilty to any degree of 
the very crimes of which we want the German 
people to repent. Yet there is a dangerous tendency 
in Allied opinion at this moment to refuse con- 
demnation of certain Allied’ policies because they 
are venial compared” to the monstrousness of the 
German offense. Any criticism, say, of the pro- 
posed annexation of the left bank of the-Rhine, or 
of the blockade, or of the retention of German 
prisoners for forced labor, or of Polish, Czecho- 
Slovak, Roumanian, or Italian plans of conquest, 
is met by the citation of much greater offenses on 
the part of Germany. This is mere moral chaos. 
Because one man is a murderer does not excuse 
another man for being a thief. The government 
of peoples against their wish will not be less polit- 
ically demoralizing’ on Czechs, Poles, Italians, and 
French because in the past Czechs, Poles, Italians, 
and French have themselves been governed against 
their wish. But more pertinently perhaps, Ger- 
mans will not be helped to see the wickedness of 
allowing children to be drowned at sea as part of 
a military policy by seeing their own children 
starved to death as part of a peace policy. That 
is not the way human nature works; it is to mis- 
. construe it altogether, and particularly to miscon- 


strue stupid or criminal human nature—which we 
declare German nature to be. The stupider and 
narrower the German mentality the more likely are 
Germans to take some feature of our policy as proof 
that the Allies are capable, when their policy de- 
mands it, of cruelty as great as that of which the 
Germans were guilty. Since the Armistice we have 
given them plenty of excuses for that interpretation 
of our acts. And such a conclusion is fatal to that 
sense of moral inferiority which is the beginning of 
a sense of guilt. Indeed it may be asked if it is not 
already too late for German repentance. 

For there are certain features ef Allied policy 
which are particularly impressing German imagina- 
tion at this moment and tending to form the German 
attitude, to shape the German policy. The first is 
the fact of the blockade maintained after Germany's 
naval disarmament. It raises the whole question of 
“ navalism ” versus “ Freedom of the Seas”’ in its 
acutest form. The position of Germany is much 
worse in this respect after the disappearance of her 
fleet than it was when she was a great naval power. 
The Baltic at least was open to her trade during the 
war. Now it is closed. Not only is it closed to mer- 
chant shipping: even fishing is stopped. Germany's 
fishermen are not even allowed to add to the slender 
store of food in the home country. Meantime the 
Armistice demand for the delivery of agricultural 
machinery, taken in conjunction with transport dis- 
location and the loss of fertilizers, threatens to make 
the coming harvest the worst that Germany has 
known. 

But the fact which more than anything else per- 
haps is molding the feelings and opinions which will 
determine the direction to be taken by the new Ger- 
many is the proposed retention of the prisoners of . 
war for forced labor in France. The term “ pro- 
posed” does not mean that the proposal has been 
put forward by the French government—and one 
may hope that no such idea has been seriously en- 
tertained—but that it is currently discussed in the 
French press. It is commonly defended as 4 
“stern but just measure,” justified by the dev- 
astation which “ Germany” has wrought. Let us 
examine its justice by reference to the realities of 
responsibility. 

Here is an individual German prisoner: a young 
married peasant (among the prisoners, by the way, 
are Poles, Danes, Alsatians, Bavarians, Austrians, 
and Slavs of various branches). At home he has 


a wife and two young children. He was captured 
early in the war and has been a prisoner for nearly 
five years. Here is another of different type: 4 
music teacher, dreamy, artistic, unpractical. At 
home he supported his mother. 
physique makes him a poor laborer. 


Incidentally his 
He also has 
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lived nearly five years in a prison camp. In a few 
years, as with many others, his mind will have gone. 
To the five years these men have already suffered 
it is proposed to add five, ten, or fifteem years more 
of penal servitude. For what crime that they in- 
dividually have committed? It is not even alleged 
that they have taken part in the unnamable atroci- 
ties that marked the march of their army. Are they 
to be punished for being a part of the army—for 
having submitted to conscription in the early part 
of the war? But we ourselves have laid down the 
law that a conscript cannot refuse to serve merely 
because he disapproves of the political purpose for 
which a war is fought. These two prisoners, like 
so many others, were very hazy in their political 
opinions. Suddenly, out of the blue, they had been 
told that their country was at war—that it had been 
attacked. They knew nothing of the Serbian ulti- 
matum, of Balkan quarrels. They had no means 
of getting at the facts. They knew as little of them 
as did hundreds of thousands of Russian conscripts 
who were mobilizing on the other side of the fron- 
tier. They had been taught—as Russians, Japanese, 
Italians, French, British, and Americans are taught 
today—that it was their duty to respond to their 
country’s call without too much questioning of the 
orders of the constituted authorities, still less with- 
out questioning what foreigners said against their 
country. They knew they were perhaps going to 
their deaths; they knew that for them there would 
be neither profit nor glory—they obeyed. And now, 
with no reference whatever to any special guilt even 
alleged against them, they will be condemned to 
half a lifetime of penal servitude. Their children 
will grow to manhood and womanhood in Germany, 
knowing that their father—for no proved or even 
alleged offense—is, by the very nations that have 
declared they fought a war for justice and right, 
held in slavery. For Germany a legend will grow 
out of this war. The children who have never seen 
their fathers—those fathers thus reduced to slavery 
—will be the disseminators of this legend. And 
finally in ten, twenty, or thirty years, when Ger- 
many has in some measure regained her: strength 
perhaps, and the whirligig of politics has given her 
new allies in an organized Russia or a Danubian 
Confederation, these million men, enflamed with the 
memory of a lifetime of slavery, will return to their 
country to be part of that public opinion which must 
be rallied to the support of that new world which 
we must build, Mr. Lloyd George tells us, “on 
exact and scrupulous justice, on high ideals of right- 
cous humanity and generosity.” It is thus that Ger- 
many is to be won from her old evil past of mili- 
tarism, suspicion, distrust, and hate. 

And meantime of course, in these lesser wars be- 


tween Poles and Ukrainians, or Czecho-Slovaks and 
Roumanians—which we seem unable to prevent 
since they are now going on—the same methods 
will be justified. Polish landowners will in the 
future use their influence with their governments to 
hold Russian or Slovak prisoners of war to forced 
labor as part of a just indemnity. The new world 
of Mr. Wilson’s Society of Nations will be singu- 
larly like an older world in which peoples could be 
carried into captivity, a world which we thought to 
have left behind us some thousand years ago. 

Now it is most unlikely that there is any intention 
whatsoever of putting such a policy as this into 
execution. But in that case would it not be as well 
to say so explicitly before the mere rumor has grown 
into an all but indestructable legend in Germany, a 
legend it may take years to destroy? 

The fact is that the success of the League of 
Nations will now depend less upon the form of 
machinery which the Allies may devise than upon 
whether the spirit which must animate any success- 
ful League is imported into their actual policy 
towards one another and towards the enemy during 
the next few months. 

What are the elements of success in that policy? 
They might be enumerated as follows: 


(1) Any dependable policy of German disarmament 
must be preceded by an obvious intention on the 
part of the Allies to protect German rights and to 
act impartially; to oppose unjust claims, whether 
made by Czechs, Italians, French, or Poles. 

(2) If an idealistic policy is proclaimed, it must be 
carried out sincerely. (After inviting the Bolshe- 
viki to meet Allied representatives and to arrange 
a truce, the newspapers bring us news of (a) 
“great Allied victories against the Bolsheviki 
troops” in the Northern Territories and (b) a 
statement by M. Pichon that the Allies had never 
invited the Bolsheviki to meet Allied representa- 
tives—though the names of the delegates had 
been published—but only to talk with other Rus- 
sian governments!) 

(3) We must realize that if Germany is to pay 
an indemnity or to help in reconstructing France 
and Belgium we must adopt a policy which will 
help instead of hindering her starting her na- 
tional life after the dislocation of defeat and rev- 
olution. The blockade must be relaxed (M. 
Klotz demands its stiffening “in the interest of 
French industry ” !), and such things as the pro- 
hibition of Baltic fisheries myst not be attempted. 

(4) An end should be put to such legends as the 
intention of retaining prisoners of war for long 
periods as forced laborers. There should be im- 


mediate repatriation of the sick and wounded and 
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some definite arrangements made concerning the 
repatriation of the others. 

(5) Seizure of German rolling stock, agricultural 
machinery, and so on should be guided by the 
need for the greatest total world production of 
food during the coming year. 

(6) In order to help keep certain too clever poli- 
ticians up to the standard they proclaim in the 
matter of high ideals and the abandonment of 
imperialistic aims, and so on, the censorship should 
be abolished entirely, and the utmost publicity of 


all negotiations from now on demanded. And 
since Allied correspondents are now freely ad- 
mitted into Germany and Austria, opinion in 
those countries would be greatly helped in their 
fight against the “old gang” and their counter- 
revolutionary intrigues if they had correspond- 
ents in the Allied capitals who could give sym- 
pathetic interpretations of news items exploited 
by German reactionaries in an anti-Entente 


sense. 
NorMAN ANGELL. 


Paris. Passed by Base Censor, A. E. F. 


Good Form and Orthodoxy 


Sa ArtHuR Quitier-Coucn offers us in his 
Studies in Literature (Putnam; $2.50) a series of 
very pleasant talks.on life and letters, most of 
which were originally given before a class of un- 
dergraduates at Cambridge. There is nothing here 
to match the acerbity of the famous essay on Jargon 
(terrifying to journalists) in the earlier volume, On 
the Art of Writing. And naturally not, since Sir 
Arthur is dealing with established excellence and 
not with the slackness of his contemporaries. He is, 
indeed, hardly at his best in the immediate present. 
For a novelist, he has an oddly cloistral spirit 
and unadventurous nerves; the fluid, shifting 
world seems to elude and irritate him until it has 
been immobilized in a masterpiece or turned into 
the abstract nobility of a verbal symbol. To these 
he gives his fullest loyalty. It is a way to be quiet. 
It is a way to possess oneself and not to be possessed 
by change. There is a phrase of Wordsworth’s 
that is often on his lips—that “wise passivity” 
which is the ultimate wisdom for poets. Well, Sir 
Arthur has something like a gift for passivity, and 
the writers who reflect it have, I suspect, his special 
devotion. But he is catholic and a genuine lover 
of literature, whose enthusiasms are none the less 
real for being invariably temperate and mellow. 
You feel only that they have been lived with for a 
long time and have thus acquired all the self- 
authenticating force of old habits—in this case, in- 
deed, almost of national habits, for Sir Arthur is 
rarely idiosyncratic. ‘To defend them excitedly 
would occur to him as little as to urge them on 
others with missionary zeal. Accordingly, his man- 
ner is as far as possible from the dogmatic. He 
recommends; he never imposes. And he recom- 
mends with a charming urbanity which is possible, 
I think, only to the critic who relies wholly on taste 
and prefers to remain silent on most of the prob- 
lems about which taste has nothing very profitable 
to say. 


The material here is, for the most part, so 
familiar—Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Meredith, 
Swinburne, Mr. Hardy—that the chief problem 
is (for so expert a craftsman as Sir Arthur) the 
always congenial one of handling. Sir Arthur 
has a great deal of the French neatness. The essays 
flow smoothly in themselves and. flow smoothly into 
one another with just the right degree of casual- 
ness to efface the last trace of effort. (In essence 
this is only literary-good form.) There is nothing 
of pedantry and no hint of a worked-up theme. 
Sir Arthur is simply sharing his discoveries in a 
field that stimulates his spontaneous interests. . I 
have said that he is rarely idiosyncratic, except in 
a touch here and there of the romantic, as in what 
he has to say of Coleridge’s premature exhaustion: 
“In other words, let us inquire if, in a man who 
performed that miracle [The Ancient Mariner}, 
his failure to perform others may not more 
charitably be set down to a divine exhaustion than 
charged upon his frailties.” Like James Dykes 
Campbell (Coleridge’s biographer), Sir Arthur 
indeed honors the poet’s memory throughout only 
a little “on this side idolatry.” ‘Towards those who 
are more nearly his contemporaries—Meredith, 
Swinburne and Mr. Hardy—Sir Arthur adopts 
a more reserved tone, and, especially in the bio- 
graphical sketch of Swinburne, a less conventional 
note than elsewhere in dealing with established 
greatness. True, he only follows here Mr. Gosse’s 
example in discreetly agitating but never lifting 
the veil before that “great figure, a spent god and 
asleep under the pines [Putney].” But in resort- 
ing even to agitation, Sir Arthur rather exceeds 
his usual practice. The tone is more likely to be 
that in which he writes of George Herbert: “A 
life—as you read of it in Walton—so delicately 
holy, so fragrant of the Wiltshire water meadows 
along which the biographer himself wandered with 
his rod, fishing for trout and ‘studying to be quiet,’ 
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that it seemed made to tick on and on like a well- 
oiled clock.” In a word, the impression one gets 
is that of a prevailing orthodoxy. I don’t refer to 
Sir Arthur’s gingerly attitude to “doctrine,” which 
is that of a cat with hot milk. After all, some 
allowance must be made, I suppose, for any King 
Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, though it becomes in- 
creasingly hard to visualize the force of that particu- 
lar taboo in John Bull’s Island and reconcile it 
with other forces now rather noticeably at work. 
Even the stupendous paradox of Mr. Belloc doesn’t 
help us much. 


No. * The orthodoxy liere is stretched to cover - 


the Englishman’s customary world from the 
periphery of Empire to the center of good form, 
which Sir Arthur never sees as a possible ex- 
tinguisher of thought, but only as an ultimate 
achievement in the world-old struggle to produce 
’ the first man made perfect. Now, in this strident 
world, it is the exceptionally noisy persons who 
identify themselves with terms and make the terms 
over in their own image, and so Mr. Chesterton 
has misled many who are less familiar with ortho- 
doxy than were our grandfathers. But he is largely 
asham. Orthodoxy consists in believing what your 
fathers believed and not in finding reasons why you 
need .not disbelieve. Sir Arthur really apprehends 
the mood, whereas Mr. Chesterton means little 
more than loyalty to your private idiosyncrasies 
camouflaged in the correct institutional wardrobe. 
The difference is considerable. Mr. Chesterton's 
orthodoxy does not relieve the cerebral strain to 
which he is put every time he indicts an article. If 
anything, he has more trouble than the heterodox, 
because he is always thinking of them and trying 
to circumvent their subtle wickedness. But they 
do not enter into Sir Arthur’s mind at all, and 
orthodoxy means for him precisely what it should 
mean—a quiet conscience. He has been ruffled as 
little by the war as by the intellectual ferment that 
preceded it; he has lived straight on above the 
battle—whether of blood and iron or of ideas. To 
ideas in general, indeed, his attitude is strictly 
aristocratic and has more than a’ trace of aristo- 
cratic insufficiency. ‘This nonchalance constitutes 
a peril for Sir Arthur: his commodity is not always, 
80 to speak, Grade 1; a certain staleness emanates 
from it. Thus he can write of the Germans: “ It 
has been the curse of Germany that, mistaking the 
human end of education and misconceiving what 
power’ means in the saying ‘Knowledge is Power,’ 
she has strained herself to it beyond preparation of 
ancestry or manners.” Or of the proprieties: “ In 
ordinary social life we know that a well-bred man 


beside it, really. 


naturally inclines to let his ancestry (or his rank; 
or his riches, if he have them; or any personal dis- 
tinction he has won) go silently for granted; not 
undervaluing them, but taught to see them in their 
true value as gifts at the best held in trusteeship 
from the gods.” A countryman of Edward Car- 
penter and Havelock Ellis, he can write of Hardy’s 
grim challenge to the stupidities and brutalities of 
sex, of the pitiful agonizing of Tess: ‘“ Say what 
you will, this indignation in Hardy is noble, is 
chivalrous, and, as the world is worked, it has much 
reason at the back of its furious ‘Why ?-Why?- 
Why ?’ ” 

Instances might be multiplied (especially the 
Victorian stuffiness of a paragraph in the essay on 
Arnold that eluded his critical censor), but the 
most serious inadequacy shows itself in his treat- 
ment of the war and that “sacred emotion, love 
of one’s country.” As for the war itself, there is 
something like an implication that it was owing to 
a lack of good form in the German nation—‘“that 
itch for self-assertion which is the root-bane of 
good manners.” As for patriotism, it is obvious to 
him that the English—in common with “great 
nations of the past”—take it in the definitely right 
way—with a trace of shyness. Sir Arthur is de- 
fending the Socrates of the Menexenus against any 
possible suspicion of a taint of disloyalty. Socrates 
(or Plato for him) is dealing with the patrioteers 
of his day in quite the disillusioned modern spirit, 
and being at home with irony—and, anyway, none 
too respectable—he leaves it to his friendly com- 
mentators to delimit, or denature, his satire and 
supply the protective gloss. Sir Arthur’s seems to ° 
me inimitable and a good note on which to close: 

If a man’s mind be accustomed, as Plato’s was, to move 
reverently among holy things and so that his appreciation 
of them has become a second nature, he can afford 
(whether he speak of poetry, or of art, or of religion) to 
play with his adored one even as a tactful lover may 
tease his mistress, and the pair of them find in it a pretty 
refreshment of love. For he knows exactly where to stop, 
as she what to allow. ... It may seem a long way— 
even a longer way than to Tipperary—from the polite 
irony of Menexenus to the cheerful irony of the English 
private soldier, now fighting for us on the Belgian border. 
But I suggest to you that his irony too plays with patriot- 
ism just because he is at home with that holy spirit; so 
much at home that he may be called at any hour of the 
day or night to die for it. Precisely because he lives in 


this intimacy, he is shy of revealing it, and from shy turns 
to scornful when the glib uninitiate would vulgarize the 


mystery. : 

You see what it is to take life on the wing—or 
disinter it from the slime and blood and filth of a 
trench in Flanders—and turn it into the noble im- 
mobility of Art. Pygmalion’s feat was nothing 


Grorce Don in. 
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English Opportunism and the League of Nations 


"Tse ROMANCE OF A LEAGUE of nations is gone. 
We now face cold realities—a definite though com- 
plex scheme of international management, obscure 
with the detail of governmental mechanics, and re- 
vealing all the uncertainties that arise when ideas 
are put into the confines of print. The age of the 
Declaration of Independence is past; we are in the 
era of the Federalist. The conflict as to the theories 
of political control is now definite and sharp. The 
great debate has begun. Already we hear com- 
plaints, first feeble but now harsh, that the scheme 
of a league of nations was made in England, and, 
if adopted, will be a triumph of English govern- 
mental theories. The playboy of the Senate—petu- 
lant Senator Borah—who first heartened us by his 
vigorous Liberalism and now has lapsed into the 
absurdities of abounding egotism, grounds his op- 
position to the League chiefly on that complaint. 
And it must be admitted that the League of Na- 
tions in spirit, in theory, and in mechanics is Eng- 
lish; that it stands as a masterpiece of English op- 
portunism and must be considered as the full flow- 
ering of the principles of the British Empire. The 
mere fact that General Smuts, or some other Eng- 
lishman, anticipated or suggested much of the 
mechanics of the League is of little significance ; the 
controlling fact is that the spirit and attitude of mind 
toward the problems of government of the whole 
plan is British. Is that a reason for rejecting the 
plan? On the contrary is it not a reason for scrut- 
inizing the theory of English governmental oppor- 
tunism fairly and frankly? 

Unhappily most of us know little about the Eng- 
lish Empire except a few prejudiced generalities. 
The interesting and admirable sketch of the Eng- 
lish Empire by Professoz Edward Jenks (The Gov- 
ernment of the British Empire—Little, Brown ; $2), 
comes at an opportune time. Though Professor 
Jenks modestly disclainis any higher purpose for his 
brief book than the furnishing of an introduction to 
the longer and more erudite texts, nevertheless his 
work, both in terseness and lucidity, not to speak 
of keenness of analysis, is not outshone by the 
learned books with which it competes. Indeed, 
it is more illuminating than any recent treatment 
of the English government except President 
Lowell's enduring masterpiece. On finishing Pro- 
fessor Jenks’ discussion of the English Empire 
one is reminded of Voltaire’s familiar epigram 
about the Holy Roman Empire, that “it was 
neither an empire, nor Roman, nor holy.” The 
English Empire appears far indeed from imperial ; 
it seems a chaos of inconsistencies and intangible 


mannerisms of government. The elements of the 
Empire seem all to do as they please, to demand 
diametrically opposite things; and yet the Empire 
stands firm as Gibraltar. As Professor Jenks says, 
“to many critics such a system appears to be sheer 
political hunacy ; but the results challenge a compari- 
son which probably causes a good deal of envy to 
mingle with their contempt.” . And what is far 
more perplexing, the whole system of the English 
Empire, to the pessimist, may well seem on the point 
of collapsing. What part shall the self-governing 
dominions play in imperial policies? What of India 
or Ireland? Can there be an Empire if Hughes 
of Australia defies the head of the English Empire? 
The Empire has been postponing the much talked 
of Imperial Constitutional Conference until the end 
of the war, and is now confronted by a task second 
only in difficulty to that of a league of nations. And 
yet the English Empire—the entire Empire includ- 
ing India and Egypt—has undergone the terrific 
strain of the war, when the very existence of Eng- 
land trembled over the abyss, without even a visible 
crack. England’s Empire, in its enduring strength, 
cannot be scoffed at; rather, indeed, it is to be envied. 
What is the underlying principle of this perplex- 
ing though admirable structure? Opportunism— — 
sheer opportunism. Unfortunately the theory of op- 
portunism is credited with sinister, insecure attri- 
butes that it does not deserve. To be elementary, 
without desiring to imitate the formalism and 
austere blindness of academic discussions, we can 
distinguish two theories or basic attitudes of mind 
in government. The one is French and to a cer- 
tain extent American—the insistence upon definite- 
ness. It is not so much that our Constitution is 
written and the English Constitution unwritten, but 
rather that the American Constitution is definite, 
rigid, and complete, representing an ideal which 
must be vigorously adhered to in order to avoid de- 
struction, while the English Constitution has always 
consisted of indefinite traditions, representing a 
minimum of governmental principles and an odd de- 
termination never to solve an imperial question un- 
til the Empire found the knife at its throat. The 
makers of our Constitution determined to set down 
a clearly defined code of government, and to pro- 
vide for every aspect of governmental conflict. They 
made one or two serious omissions—take, for ¢x- 
ample, the assumed powers of the Supreme Court 
to declare legislative acts considered inharmonious 
with the Constitution void—but their purpose was 
clear. The whole scope of American Constitutional 
history from 1789 until 1860—indeed, even to the 
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present day—has represented a tendency to break 
away from the rigid maximum requirements of the 
Constitution, offset by a valiant determination not 
to add to the Constitution but to keep it intact. The 
American Constitution has been a glorious success, 
and the fact that it has succeeded so gloriously must 
move us all, as it did Gladstone, to admiration. But 
it is extremely doubtful if the success could be re- 
peated in so infinite a field as international politics. 
Greater flexibility is needed. The English Constitu- 
tion is so flexible that at times it seems flabby. When 
problems arise the English improvise governmental 
conferences or devices to handle them—but never 
before the problems arise. Somehow one gets the 
impression that in government as in the war the 
English blundered along in a hand-to-mouth way— 
with brilliant success. They always have sufficient 
governmental mechanics to solve existing problems 
and to maintain the status quo; they always have 
been struggling with a mass of dead governmental 
institutions which they never discard until these in- 
stitutions fall completely to pieces—but they leave 
to the statesmen of the next day the problems of 
that day. Thus the English governmental structure, 
including the English parliamentary system, stag- 
gering under the burden of many small parties as 
distinct from the old government party and opposi- 
tion which erected it, is the world’s patchwork 
masterpiece. It is confused and lacks definite, log- 
ical arrangement; yet it is flexible, workable, and 
sound. It is universally laughed at but universally 
imitated. It bristles with problems, yet it stands 
firm. It is frank opportunism, but not the oppor- 
tunism of indecision or feebleness; rather it is the 
opportunism of practical statesmanship and of quiet 
confidence in the capacity of the coming generations. 
Your English statesman goes on the theory of never 
waking sleeping dogs; they may die in their sleep. 

Now the League of Nations, when carefylly 
analyzed, reveals the same attitude of mind as found 
in the British Empire. It represents a minimum 
structure; it solves only the problems it must solve 
in order to exist; it is indefinite, uncertain, and 
leaves to the next generation the problems of the 
future. It may expand—indeed it must to be fully 
successful; it may grow more robust and acquire 
more definite, wider powers. Surely it cannot grow 
any weaker and surrender any powers that it has 
without collapsing. It is a workable though vague 
compromise, indistinct and by no means balanced or 
symmetrical, but above all else it is workable— 
easily and at once. In a word, it is an admirable 
achievement of the philosophy of opportunism. For 
that reason it will be difficult for us Americans fully 
to grasp and accept this new constitution. We Amer- 
tcans, after all, are still a little provincial ; we love 


to gaze at our own picture reflected in the mirror 
of American tradition. We are being engulfed for 
the first time in the mist of European perplexities ; 
we still are strangers in a confused, new world. 
Like the French, we yearn for a complete, definite 
system of government covering every possible con- 
tingency; thus the English opportunism of the 
League will strike some of us as an intellectual af- 
front. President Butler is reported so to have viewed 
it. But is it not true that the task confronting the 
world is so titanic that it can be achieved only by 
means of the English theory of doing as little in 
governmental devising as you can and of leaving to 
tomorrow the governmental problems thereof? 

A fleeting analysis of the constitution reveals the 
full sway of this theory of English opportunism. 
Those who drafted the constitution strove to ar- 
range for the maintenance_of the status quo to be 
established by the treaty of peace, to establish a 
minimum of international authority to handle likely 
difficulties, and to leave for the future all the prob- 
lems-that can possibly be avoided. Thus the philos- 
ophers who are setting themselves up as international 
lawyers and sages in governmental theory are dis- 
mayed but not speechless. 

The constitution of the League of Nations falls 
into three divisions: first, the sphere of power 
granted to the League to prevent war; second, the 
sphere of power granted to the League touching 
upon certain international problems which involve 
war only indirectly, such as labor and colonial ad- 
ministration ; third, the mechanics of government by 
which the two previous undertakings are to be 
accomplished. 

The question of preventing war—the first and 
vital division suggested—involves as a preliminary 
the problem of disarmament; then, first, the prob- 
lem of making certain that no war will be begun un- 
til the masseg of the people have had time to ascer- 
tain the issues involved and manifest their desires 
and until the possibilities of arbitration are ex- 
hausted; then, second, and here is the basic distinc- 
tion, the problem of providing that if a dispute, jus- 
ticiable or not, is determined by the League, or its 
arbitrators, in favor of the existing status, the status 
will be maintained by force of arms; and third, the 
problem of providing for the enforcement of the 
League’s decision where a change in the existing 
status is involved in that decision. This distinction 
between the second and third problems may seem 
obscure and technical but it reaches the pith of the 
problem involved in the power of the League to pre- 
vent war. Let us, for purposes of illustration, con- 
sider a possible dispute between, say, Italy and 
France over the control of Tripoli. First, assum- 
ing that the question of armament has already been 
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taken care of, the League of Nations will insist upon 
the dispute being submitted to arbitration though 
both nations may not consider it justiciable. Italy 
controls Tripoli today ; France, let us assume, claims 
a wider field of influence. If the League determines 
that Italy is in the right, since Italy already has 
Tripoli, it means that the status quo is maintained. 
Thus we have involved our second problem— 
the maintenance of the status quo. If the League 
determines that France is right, the decision then 
requires that Italy be limited in her already com- 
plete control of Tripoli and that the status quo be 
changed. We then have the third problem. 

The constitution adequately provides for effective 
arbitration—thus we can dismiss the first problem. 
The constitution also provides—articles twelve and 
sixteen—that where a member nation complies with 
the award, war cannot be declared against it. In 
other words, if the award approves the status quo 
the successful nation can obviously comply with it, 
and any nation protesting against this status quo 
cannot, without declaring war against the entire 
League, disturb the successful nation. In our ex- 
ample, if Italy is successful and the League de- 
termines that the status quo as to Tripoli is just, 
France cannot attack Italy or seize Tripoli with- 
out waging war against the entire League. Thus 
the second question, that of maintaining the status 
quo, is fully taken care of. On the other hand, if 
the League determines that France should have 
greater power in Tripoli, then, unless the executive 
council is unanimous, France must wage her own 
war against Italy unaided. Since it is extremely dif- 
ficult to imagine a dangerous dispute where one of 
the big five powers is not directly concerned, unani- 
mous consent by the executive council is extremely 
unlikely. Thus the third problem is left for the 
future to solve. 

What does all this mean? Simply that the powers 
are anxious to establish a fixed order, to maintain it, 


and to leave to tomorrow the problems that may 


then arise. This desire is enforced by the guaranty 
of territorial and political integrity found in article 
ten. The nations of tomorrow can worry about this 
third problem of establishing justice by upsetting the 
status quo if they must. 

The question of disarmament is handled in the 
same manner. It is impossible to get the nations to 
concede to the League the power to fix armaments. 
Our Senate will not; England will not surrender 
her control of the sea. So the twenty-six articles 
provide that the executive council first suggests to 
the various nations a maximum armament which, 
when accepted by the various nations, establishes the 
status quo, any departure from which will mean war. 
Here again we have practical statecraft. Reach a 





status quo as easily as you can; then adhere to it; 
if the status quo can be changed peacefully—that 
is with the consent of all the great nations—all is 
well; if it cannot, let that be solved by the genera- 
tions that must confront the problem. By that time 
the spirit of the League will be so much stronger 
that it can better grapple with the difficulty. The 
problem of today is to get some sort of recognition 
for the idea of a League of Nations—a workable 
scheme that can be expanded and twisted as the 
needs of the present demand. Thus we have a com- 
plete adoption of the underlying principle of the 
English Empire. 

There is a similar indefiniteness, a similar effort 
to find a workable minimum, in the other divisions 
of the constitution. So far as the scope of powers 
in international matters not directly concerning war 
is concerned, with the exception of the colonial ques- 
tion, scarcely a beginning is made. The right of 
the League to investigate such matters as the needs 
of labor is recognized. What that investigation 
will result in, let the future decide. So too, the 
much discussed system of mandatories is an adapta- 
tion of the ordered confusion of the English Em- 
pire with its graduated degrees of self-government— 
self-governing dominions, India, crown colonies 
divided into three groups with diminishing degrees 
of autonomy, protectorates like Egypt, chartered 
companies, and spheres of influence. In a word, it 
means the facile establishment of a status quo with 
a free road for change and improvement. 

The mechanics of government—the third division 
— is likewise indistinct enough to admit of the shap- 
ing influence of experience and conflict. It is in- 
teresting to rerhember, when we consider the frank 
indefiniteness of this part of the new constitution, 
that, as Professor Jenks points out, when it was 


‘decided to introduce “ responsible government ”"— 


the very heart of the English theory of representa- 
tive government—into the Australian constitutions 
it was found impossible to draw any article ade- 
quately covering the situation. A formal provision 
about the appointment of ministers was finally in- 
serted and the whole matter left to custom and 
practice. So the indefiniteness of the new constitu- 
tion need cause us no alarm. At first glance the 
division of powers between delegates and executive 
council is extremely obscure; several powers are 
vested in the League without any indication as to 
whether the general residuary power lies in the dele- 
gates or the executive council. But that will all be 
worked out in practice in the most convenient, 
feasible way. In government, time is the best con- 
stitution maker and experience the wisest drafting 
committee. A constitution for a League of Nations 
might be drawn with all the formal, verbal stiffness 
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so urgently demanded by that apostle of stiffness in 
speech, ideals, and politics, Senator Lodge—but 
such a constitution would hold the promise of con- 
fusion and conflict rather than clearness and cer- 
tainty. How can you have textual certainty and 
clearness when our very ideas as to the nature of a 
League of Nations are still unsettled? Only time 
and experience can clarify both our ideas and our 
phraseology. 

Such is the doctrine of English opportunism in 


government—entrust as much as you can to time 
and experience; the future is to be trusted not 
dreaded; we are not the dictators of posterity. 
Surely when we consider the great chaos before us 
and the overwhelming necessity of some sort of in- 
ternational unity that will make it possible for 
humanity to survive, we can find solace and hope 
in the enduring success of English opportunism. 


SAMUEL SPRING. 


A Second Imaginary Conversation 


GossE AND Moore 


Man. Mr. George Moore. 

Gosssr. My dear Moore, how unexpected and 
how delightful. ‘ 

Moore. It is pleasant to hear you say so, for 
truth to tell I was not quite sure that I showld be 
welcome on a day not set apart for visitors. But 
since I am so fortunate I will admit that I am 
glad to catch you in your wont, passing your time 
on your great balcony, as large as a parlor, reading, 
a shawl wrapped about your knees. 

Gosse. You know the proverb, “ Whether May 
come early or late, ’tis sure to make the old cow 
quake.” 

Moore. I like these homely proverbs, and as I 
cannot be among our lanes and downs I come to 
Regent’s Park, so typical of the London of our gen- 
eration, and to your house, typical of our ideas. All 
the way up the stairs it breathes the delightful 
seventies——Rossetti, Madox Brown, and the 
residue. You were associated with the pre-Raphael- 
ites. 

Gosse. Only through Rossetti and Swinburne’s 


. poems; but my wife was a painter and knew them 


all, even that remote one who died last year. 
Moore. And before you met the pre-Raphaelite 
movement you were a Plymouth Brother, another 
instinct of the English mind. I would be as English 
as you, Gosse, but to be you, I should have to re- 
nounce a great deal—the Nouvelle Athénes. It was 
in one of my adventures from that cafe to London 
that I brought my youthful drama in blank verse, 
Martin Luther, to a house overlooking a canal, with 
a screen of poplar trees between it and the barges. 
But Delamere Terrace is almost forgotten, and I 
can only think of you here in Regent’s Park, though 
my instinct tells me that it was not you, but your 
wife and daughters, who discovered this Georgian 





house ; a man of letters does not make discoveries in 
house property. You owe a great deal to your wife 
and daughters. You will never know how much 
unless you survive them, which—but the conversa- 
tion has taken a turn too gloomy for this wide bal- 
cony overlooking the Park. Did you notice that 
breeze, lilac laden? And in a few days it will bring 
the odor of hawthorn. But what book are you read- 
ing? 

Gossz. Lamb’s Essays. 

Moore. You knew them always, but Lamb was: 
no more than a name to me until I found his book 
in my secretary’ hand and took it from her, and 
could do no writing that morning. 

Gossr. So you mentioned once before, but despite 
your admiration you did not pursue your new ac- 
quaintance into his correspondence, as I begged you 
to do. 

Moore. We must allow many good dishes to 
pass by if we would taste of a few fully. 

Gosse. A frail excuse. 

Moore. A second is not lacking. I would not 
risk blurring the impression the essays have made; 
you tell me the correspondence will but increase it. 
But there is no need at present, for did I not say 
to myself, and not later than yesterday: “ No litera- 
ture has a Lamb like ours, not even Greek. 

Not till it became canine.” You do not understand? 
You should, for the variant is Swinburne, with an 
additional turn given to it. What, not yet? Is 
there not a lamb in the New Testament? Ah! 
Now you've got it, and we can return to Lamb who 
appears in your history as the author of a pastoral, 
Rosamond Grey. This work came upon me with 
something of a shock, and I am still trying to asso- 
ciate him with Corydon, Amaryllis, Sylvander, and 
Rosalind, trying to see him among the downs, but 
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in my imagination he remains always in Fountain 
Court. You would have done well to have held 
your tongue about that pastoral. But his associa- 
tion, however brief it may have been, with shep- 
herds and sheep, brings us back easily to our own 
sheep, or, to be still more exact, my dear Gosse, to 
your own “yoe” lamb—that English genius ex- 
pressed itself so fully in poetry that very little was 
left over to sustain and dignify the other arts. 

It would have cost Stevenson a sleepless might had 
he heard you say so, for though he longed to write 
romance, he knew his own powers better than Sid- 
ney Colvin, and often let the secret out that they 
deserted him on the approach of human passions and 
emotions. Our bodies are as curiously constructed 
as our minds. Dr. Pollock told me he once had 
a patient who could not take laudanum, however 
smal] the dose, and that he instructed his locum 
tenens not to give this one any, however great her 
suffering. But the locum tenens thought that an 
infinitesimal dose could not do as much harm as 
another sleepless night, and nearly killed her. He 
told me of a still stranger case of a patient whom 
mutton affected almost as a poison. It made her so 
ill when she was a child that she never ate it again, 
not for many years; but finding herself in a house 
where there was nothing but mutton for dinner, she 


ate a small portion, thinking her stomach’s revolt _ 


against the meat must have passed away with measles 
and whooping-cough. But it hadn’t, and Dr. Pol- 
lock said that if she had died the microscope would 
have discovered nothing. So we find the physical 
world as incomprehensible as the intellectual. I 
have pondered on Stevenson’s failure to write stories, 
and have discovered very little more than the micro- 
scope—merely that Stevenson had all the literary 
gifts, and that one drop of story poisoned the lump. 

Gosse. I think I can tell you why he failed to 
write stories; he had little power to heighten the 
interest with anecdotes, and . . 

Moore. A very good ‘point that is of yours, 
Gosse, better perhaps than you think, for the real 
gift of the tale-teller lies in the power to excite and 
illuminate by means of anecdote. Balzac . . . 

Gossr. Balzac’s invention was always prompt. 
But I was going to give another reason for the dry- 
ness of Stevenson’s stories, the absence of his own en- 
chanting presence from them, one that I shall never 
forget, else I should have stopped you before, for 
if you do not propose to carry this discussion into 
our own time I think we had better turn our atten- 
tion to Disraeli and Lytton. 

Moore. Lytton’s novels were among the first I 
read, and The Last of the Barons came to me highly 
recommended by my companions in whooping-cough 
in a school in Germany. As you may remember, 





whooping-cough allows nothing to stay on the 
stomach; one is obliged to fly from the reom con- 
stantly, and every time I returned I came upon peo- 
ple and events in the story that I could not connect 
with those I had left a few moments before. But 
my companions had said it was a great story, and 
I read on day after day, understanding nothing of 
what I was reading, dreading questions and expect- 
ing them, for it had begun to seem to me that I 
was being watched. “ So you've finished the book?” 
said one. “Did you enjoy the story?” “ Very 
much,” I replied. “ Which part did you like the 
best?”’ another asked. “It was all very good,” I 
answered ; and all that day the laughers did not cease 
to tease me (how little the word “ tease” expresses 
the agony those pin-pricks caused, so soft, so tender, 
so susceptible to pain are we in childhood) till, 
wearied of teasing, maybe, or thinking my skin had 
hardened and “could be pierced no longer, they be- 
came curious to hear how I would take the news 
that every time I left the room my marker was ad- 
vanced some twenty or thirty pages. 

The Last Days of Pompeii was read in more 
favorable circumstances, and counted in my life as 
an educational influence, for it aroused my imagina- 
tion, and I can’t help thinking that nothing really 
happens until the imagination is captured. In The 
Last Days of Pompeii there is one called Glaucus, 
who loves a blind girl and behaves towards her 
decorously. But it is to Pelham that I owe a cer- 
tain whimsicality of mind that the years have never 
rubbed away; I believe the tone of the book has in- 
fluenced thousands. One incident is potent. Pel- 
ham is walking one day with a friend who begs him 
suddenly to cross the roadway, saying he cannot 
bring himself to speak to or even to recognize as 
an acquaintance a man whom he had just caught 
sight of coming towards them. On looking up to 
see who it is that causes such an aversion, Pelham 
sees a man that everybody in London would like «o 
be seen talking to. ‘‘ Why do you not wish to speak 
to him?” Pelham asks; and as soon as they are 
safely on the other side of the street the friend an- 
swers: “ The man you see coming towards us dined 
with me last week, and on my apologizing to’ him 
for an unaccountable oversight on the part of my 
cook, who substituted ordinary vinegar for chili 
with the turbot, replied that he did not know the 
difference between one vinegar and another. I feel 
that I have missed the end of Lytton’s sentence, but 
the beginning you can take as being quoted correctly. 
But why should blame fall on the cook? Pelham’s 
friend should have apologized for his butler’s mis- 
take; turbot is not boiled in vinegar, and the pas- 
sage exhibits Lytton as a sciolist rather than as an 
adept in the art of living, a man of letters aping 4 
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man of fashion, and doing it fairly well, but only 
fairly. At fifteen one overlooks detail, and Pel- 
ham’s friend was clearly one to be imitated. 

Gosse. An exemplar that, methinks, has found 
many noisy adherents in our own time, every one of 
whom would be hurt and shocked to find himself 
traced to such an humble origin as Lytton. 

Moore. But are not all origins humble? We 
all begin in bad taste, and most men remain in it. 

Gossr. Nobody had greater successes with the 
public than Lytton. Every book he wrote was a suc- 
cess; some, of course, were more successful than 
others, but all were successes. 

Moore. Another book of his roused my imagina- 
tion, and in much the same way as Pelham—The 
Parisians. It was never finished; Lytton’s death in- 
terrupted the story as a party of friends in the 
beleaguered city were about to dine off a pet dog, 
Fox, whose master endured hunger as long as he 
could, sharing his crusts with Fox, but at last it be- 
came apparent that if Fox were not eaten at once he 
would not be worth eating later. 

Gossz. Was Fox killed before the story stopped ? 

Moors. I’ve forgotten; but the meal was not 
described, and Lytton’s description of it would have 
been worth reading; his talent revealed itself in 
such scenes of comedy rather than in discourses on 
truth and beauty. Another great event of my youth, 
and of yours too, Gosse, I’m sure, was Money, at 
the Old Prince of Wales’s Theater, when the Ban- 
crofts owned it. Do you remember Coghlan and 
Miss Foote in the act in which the will is read ?— 
as good an act of comedy as ever was written if it 
tesembles my memory of it. If you have forgotten 
it I never shall, nor a certain short front scene 
played by George Honey and his wife. The The- 
ater never interested you; but there was a Lamb in 
me, and if I had been taken “round after a per- 
formance of Money and introduced to Lytton I 
should have fallen on my knees. 

Gosse. Then it’s lucky you weren’t, for the 
memory would have been disagreeable. Have you 
no memory of Disraeli? 

Moore. None. My father asked me to read 
Vivian Grey, but it left no impression on my mind, 


‘perhaps because he asked me to read it; and my 


memory of the unendurable silliness of Henrietta 
Temple prevented me from reading Lothair, though 

were many in the Nouvelle Athénes who 
wished to hear what I thought of the book. There 
are so many wonderful books to read, I answered 
Villiers—Villiers de I’Ile Adam. “ Are there?” his 
troubled eyes seemed to ask, and I added “ there -is 
your ‘ Eve.’” “La nouvelle edition est épuisée, on 
m’a dit hier de passer a la caisse. Enfin, si aprés tout 
la chance est venue 4 moi;” and sweeping a lock of 





hair from his face he repeated, “si aprés tout la 
chance est venue 4 moi.” Villiers’ unhappy eyes 
haunt me as none others do, and the memory of them 
is very dear to me. You have similar memories, 
Gosse. You remember the great men you met in 
Denmark and Norway. The poet warns us to 
gather our memories while we may; he should have 
added, “ for the time will come when memories will 
seem like hips and haws, hardly worth gathering.” 
The feminine trouble is the first to disappear; we 
are glad in our folly, and afterwards regret it, for 
we are now altogether without appointments except 
those we make with our publishers; a forlorn twain 
surely, having read too much and seen too many 
pictures, and though the world’s shows amuse us 
still we are weary of them and perhaps a little of 
ourselves. 

Gosse. If you are a little weary of yourself it 
is because you have lost the habit of reading; if you 
read it is to get something from the book, rather 
than for the book itself; and if I may hazard a very 
personal criticism of your life I should say that you 
never cared for painting or music or literature, but 
used them as a means of self-development. 

Moore. Even though what you say be true, am 
I different from anybody else? (Can we care for 
anything except as we care for food and drink? But 
I agree with you, Gosse, in this much, that I have 
invested too much in art. You have been wiser 
or more fortunate in the conduct of your life. You 
do not stand alone; there are your wife, your daugh- 
ters, your son, and little grandchild. This solid 
Georgian house is charged with memories of your 
life and theirs. You have nothing to complain of, 
Gosse ; a very fortunate man you have been in your 
literature, in your wife and children. The House 
of Lords fell into your lap at the right moment when 
you began to tire of writing articles for necessary 
money. And with the House of Lords came other 
windfalls. Indeed the only ill luck that I can re- 
member is when the age limit obliged you to leave 
the Lords. Even that retirement was not an un- 
mixed bitterness, for it did not come before you 
left behind you a permanent memory. You are still 
the literary force behind the House. It has begun 
to write, and every lord that writes is your debtor 
for an article. And so are we, Gosse. We too 
are indebted to the lords for many pages of pure, 
beautiful English prose; if not music makers them- 
selves, the lords are at least the reeds through which 
music is blown. 

Goss. It is indeed a pleasure to me to hear that 
my prose has pleased you. But you do not think 
that I write these articles merely because the books 
I review were written by lords? 

Moore. Good heavens, Gosse, such a thought 
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never crossed my mind. Who could defend the lords 
as well as their old librarian? Who should defend 
them if he refrained? Who has a right to defend 
them better than he? 

Gosse. I never put it to myself in that way be- 
fore, but I see now that I must have always felt 
that their old librarian still owed them his service. 

Moore. Service does not comprehend the whole 
of your sympathy. You look back on the House of 
Lords as I do on the Nouvelle Athénes; on stepping 
over the two thresholds we seemed to step into our 
true selves, at least I did and you can judge if I 
am not today as distinctly un-Nouvel Athénian as 
I was when I brought you Martin Luther. 

Gosss. It is nice of you to speak like this, for 
sometimes it has crossed my mind that my attitude 
to the Lords might be misunderstood. But you 
understand me so well that perhaps others too under- 
stand better than I thought for. 

_ Moors. Thank you, Gosse, I do not think that 

anyone seriously misunderstands, but it may be that 
my almost excessive interest in human conduct has 
enabled me to see farther into the lives of others 
than the average man. 

Gosss. As we are on the subject I may say to 
you that my connection with the House of Lords 
has been useful in many ways that perhaps you do 
not know of. It has opened up libraries to me that 
I should never have seen, certainly never have known 
in detail if I had not been privileged. It was only 
the other day I was staying at Loughton Hall. The 
late Earl wrote some charming poetry; you are not 
interested in the byways of literature, but I am; 
and besides writing a good deal of poetry, which in 
my humble opinion is not without value, he was a 
great book collector. His libraries were among the 
richest in the United Kingdom; and if we were not 
engaged in a search for somebody that has written 
prose narrative in England seriously I could tell 
you of many interesting discoveries but, alas, in- 
stead of telling you of a sonnet ending on the lovely 
line “ Princess appoint me shepherd of your smiles,” 
I must insist that we return to Lytton and Disraeli. 
In my History of English Literature—you have 
given so many proofs of your attentive reading of 
my book that perhaps you remember that I place 
Disraeli higher than Lytton; you, it would seem, 
take an opposite view; but we will not waste words 
on our differences of opinion regarding the relative 
value of a mercenary literature, novels that served 
to pay the election expenses of their authors, and 
now exemplify your theory that the English novel 
was never anything more than a commercial trans- 
action between author and publisher. On this point 
we are in cordial agreement, and I will add that 
Disraeli, knowing his literary talent was no more 


than a showy facility in the handling of words, an 
essentially Jewish talent, was glad to place the whole 
of it at the service of politics, whereas Lytton, be- 
lieving himself to be a great man of letters, gave 
ear to the tempter and sold, not his whole soul, but 
half of it, which is always a bad speculation, for 
half a soul is of no use to God or man. 

Moore. My faith is plighted to your psychology 
that every man writes as well as he can—a mourn- 
ful truth indeed, for the rogue is more interesting 
that the dupe. This much, however, may be said 
in favor of Lytton and Disraeli—that they succeed 
in amusing many more than we do, or ever shall, 
You have no doubt asked yourself very often if it 
were not better to amuse the multitude than to 
deserve the respect of the few: for all passes but 
Shakespeare and the Bible, and we in our midnight 
communings ask ourselves if it be not better to 
range with humble livers in content than to seek 
the grand style, for whosoever seeks it is driven into 
suicide; in Haydon’s case it was towards a basin, 
with a razor in his hand. There is a potential 
Benjamin Haydon in every one of us, minus the 
noble soul who found a Calvary in Parnassus 
from the evening he went to Park Lane to consult 
the Elgin Marbles for information regarding the 
drawing of a foot. 

Gosse. I know nothing more heartbreaking than 
his description of his mother’s death—nothing in 
Balzac, nothing in Turgenev, and it may be that a 
great man of letters was lost in a bad painter. 

Moore. If he had laid aside the palette for the 
pen he would have sought the grand style in litera- 
ture. A noble soul despite his failure. * * * But 
what am I saying? It was through his failure that 
we learned to know him. You overlooked him, 
in your History ; worse still, you overlooked Borrow. 

Gosse. As you say, I overlooked Borrow. Mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa. 

Moore. I’m glad to hear that you repent an 
omission which is a grave one, but I must not take 
credit for unselfish reading; my discovery was made 
while reading for information rather than for plea- 
sure. I had forgotten Borrow’s birth and death, 
and finding you had overlooked him, I had recourse 
to my friends and learned from them that Borrow 
was a contemporary of Scott. A century, at least, 
I said, should divide them, and I fell to thinking of 
Borrow writing The Bible in Spain, his eye always 
on the object, thinking only how he might discover 
every voice and aspect of Spain in English prose. 
Borrow is an integral part of my subject, I said, for 
now I come to consider it, like Sterne, he saved his 
talent by refraining from story-telling. 

Gosse. But he did write. stories—Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye. 
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Moorg. These admirable books have always been 
looked upon as biographies, into which Borrow in- 
troduced many imaginary anecdotes; and it seems 
worth while to point out that the strange mixture of 
fact and fiction, which has caused so much wonder- 


‘ment among his admirers, was imposed upon Borrow 


by the very nature of his talent—too great to per- 
mit him to write a literature of oiled ringlets and 
perfumery, and not great enough to allow him to 
create outside of his own observation—in other 


_words, to evoke human souls out of instinctive 


knowledge how human life is made. 

Gossz. We had an interesting talk on that sub- 
ject not very many days ago, you maintaining that 
Serge Aksakoff was not the principal character, but 
Serge’s father, whereas I looked upon the narrator 
as the chief character. But I can see now that I 
was wrong, for Serge does not attempt to narrate 
himself, like Rousseau—he is merely the reed 
through which the music is blown. 

Moore. We learn little or nothing of Borrow 
from his books, and remember them by the anec- 
dotes, all of which enfold sketches of men and 
women that set us thinking of Daumier, many 
caught in eternal lines—the old woman whom he 
found groaning over a straw fire in a ruined castle 
somewhere near Clonmel, and the man he met 
hunting hare with hound in the bog as he returns 
home. The hare stops in the middle of the road; 
a few moments after the man and his hound ap- 
pear, and after some strange dialogue hound and 
hare and huntsman disappear in the dusk. 

No one tells an anecdote like Borrow, and the 
anecdotes he tells never fail to enhance the interest 
and compel the reader to continue reading. We 
must take off our hats when we read his telling of 
the fight with the Tinman, and the chaste nights 
and days that follow in the dingle, Borrow in one 
tent and the Tinman’s daughter in another. An 
idea strikes me, Gosse, that Borrow is Defoe risen 
from the dead, and though God may forgive me, 
I can never forgive myself for not having thought 
of this before. But I see you are not thrilled, yet 
you cannot have forgotten our little talk about 
Robinson Crusoe. I could not remiember if Crusoe 
taught Friday his Catechism, and you told me he 
did. 


Gossz. Borrow would probably have learnt Fri- 
day’s language and translated the Gospels into it. 
Moore. I know no book that I would as soon 


' fead again as The Bible in Spain. An imperishable 


book, for it is about people and things. Landscape 
after landscape; and is there not somewhere in the 
book a dwarf who turns somersaults in front of 
Borrow’s noble horse? Or did I invent it? I was 


grieved when he parted with his horse, and only 


fully soothed by the brilliant report of a conversa- 
tion with an Archbishop. “ You want permission 
to sell the Gospels without notes or commentaries?” 
the Archbishop asks. And Borrow admits that that 
is the permission he is applying for, but gathering 
from the Archbishop’s manner that the permission 
he seeks will not be granted, he observes the bishop’s 
ring, and a delightful little conversation springs up 
regarding the purity of the gem. A little later in 
the book we learn that beautiful souls can exist 
even in Catholicism, and though our lives were 
extended to a thousand years we should still re- 
member the Alcalde in the wild landscape of Cape 
Finistére. 

Gosse. Of what are you thinking? 

Moore. If the admirer of Jeremy Bentham was 
invented by Borrow or by nature. I beg your 
pardon, Gosse, for my absentmindedness; it was 
only a moment ago that I was contrasting Borrow 
with Defoe, and now I am thinking of him in con- 
nection with Miss Austen, for whereas in Borrow 
sex is altogether absent, in Miss Austen it is omni- 
present. 

Gosse. The omission of sex from Borrow’s work 
is no doubt very remarkable, and cannot be ac- 
counted for by an unhappy marriage, for as far as 
we know Mrs. Borrow did not give him any cause 
for sorrow. 

Moore. His books are stamped with an indif- 
ference to women. 

Gossg. You think that Mrs. Borrow kept a close 
watch? 

Moore. I was not thinking of Mrs. Borrow 
or even of Borrow. A casual thought crossed my 
mind that the best portraits of women are written 
by bachelors—the celibate, I suppose, being more 
interested in sex than the married; and now an- 
other thought has come to me: that it was Miss 
Austen’s spinsterhood that allowed her to discover 
the Venusberg in the modern drawing-room. 

Gosse. I’m afraid I miss your point. 

Moore. We do not go into society for the pleas- 
ure of conversation, but for the pleasure of sex, 
direct or indirect. Everything is arranged for this 
end—the dresses, the dances, the food, the wine, 
the music! Of this truth we are all conscious now; 
but should we have discovered it without Miss 
Austen’s help? It -was certainly she who perceived 
it, and her books are permeated with it, just as 
Wordsworth’s poems are with a sense of deity in 
nature; and is it not this deep instinctive knowl- 
edge that makes her drawing-rooms seem more real 
than anybody else’s? We all remember the arrival 
of. the young man for the dance in Pride and 
Prejudice. Nor has any of us forgotten how satur- 
ated with sex is the long walk in Mansfield Park, 
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and the more profoundly because of the formality 
of social speech observed; the opening and shutting 
of a gate is the only event; all the rest is sex—the 
lady walking with her parasol aslant, the gentle- 
man beside her engaged in carrying on a trite con- 
versation that neither would have endured had it 
not been a sexual adventure. In Sense and Sensi- 
bility there is much less restraint—Marianne is sex 
stricken as Juliet was not, as Isolde was not; and 
never in literature did anybody drink as deeply of 
the love philter as Marianne. Our wonder at her 
passion is heightened by the fact that it wears out in 
drawing-rooms among chaperons; and the book falls 
on our knee, and we murmur as we look through 
the silence: How simple the means and how amaz- 
ing the result! A good deal of what I am saying 
here is repetition come over from our last conver- 
sation, provoked by Borrow, in whose books the 
drawing-room never appears. The knights ride past 
the Venusberg without seeing it, without hearing 
it, and we find ourselves in a workaday world of 
gipsies and prize-fighters, horse dealers and horse 
thieves, odds and oddments of all sorts and kinds. 
Borrow is never at a loss for a queer turn of mind, 
and the dealer in Chinese porcelain who is inspired 
by the writing on the cups and saucers to learn 
Chinese is never far from my thoughts. Another 
equally interesting anecdote eludes my memory for 
the moment. It will come back presently. In Wild 
Wales we are in a real country filled with real peo- 
ple, and Borrow enchants us with his talks with 
wayfarers as he walks through the hills, having con- 
veniently left his wife and daughter behind. His 
characters are as numerous as the people that come 
and go through the pages of the Bible. 

Gosss. How he enjoys his beer, and how the 
quality of the beer fixes a certain picturesque site 
in his memory. Of the truth of this to nature I 
can vouch, for, having once wandered into Wales 
on foot for the purpose of verifying the accuracy 
of Borrow’s itinerary, what happened to Borrow 
happened to me. I, too, remember a certain town 
by the excellence of the glass of beer I drank in its 
inn. 

Moore. What was the name of that Welsh 
town? 

Gosse. It is unkind of you to ask me these ques- 
tions. You know that my unfortunate memory re- 
tains few names and dates—above all, dates. But 
here is something you may not have thought of— 
the almost Dutch seriousness which we notice in 
Borrow may have come to him from Holland. He 
was a Norfolk man, and Norfolk more than any- 
where else is impregnated with Dutch influence, 


especially during Borrow’s century. He was born 
in the eighteenth; I should say he was a contem- 
porary of Sir Walter Scott, as your friends told 
you, and as your thesis, or a great part of it, is 
that literature written for money is worthless from 
an esthetic point of view, and_from every point of 
view in a few years, I think that Borrow is the 
illustration you require. All his books, with one 
exception, were failures, commercial failures, with 
the exception of The Bible in Spain, and it was 
not the literary merits of The Bible in Spain that 
caused it to be read; and if you care to emphasize 
your paradox that a man’s name directs the course 
of his life, you can say that George Borrow is a 
name that would be approved by his admirers if his 
books had come to us anonymously. You will be 
safe in saying as much, for the name is plain, 
straightforward, without subterfuge or eyasion, in 
perfect agreement with the man’s literary style and 
his wont. I can hear you call it an honest English 
name, one that began with the race, to endure for 
all time, like our homesteads, and so forth. You 
will be able to fill up the category of qualities that 
the name evokes better than I. 

Moore. He wrote a literature that pleased no- 
body when it was written, and he has outlived his 
contemporaries and predecessors, all except Jane 
Austen, who, like him, wrote to please herself. Bor- 
row was a great master of patter (his patter is as 
good as Jane Austen’s). The next time we meet 
in a country house we will read some Borrow to- 
gether; you have no doubt a thousand interesting 
things to say to me about The Bible in Spain, and 
I am conscious of a desire springing in me to talk 
for an hour on the extraordinary variety of charac- 
ters and conversations in that great book; but we 
must hasten from Spain to meet three sisters from 
a parsonage over against a Yorkshire heath whose 
literary fortunes draw into the arena of this dis- 
cussion an interesting question—how far the cir- 
cumstances of an artist’s life contribute to get recog- 
nition for his work. Literature alone is unavail- 
ing; however beautiful it may be it will remain 
unread if circumstances do not come to its aid— 
something in the book itself or something in the 
author’s life. The Bible in Spain was read for the 
sake of the propaganda; if it had been less well 
written it would probably have been still more 
widely read. We read it today for certain esthetic 
qualities, and Byron, who preceded Borrow by forty 
or more years, was read for his title, his exile, and 
most of all for his romantic death in Greece. 

[To be continued] 
Georce Moore. 
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Why Reform Is Futile 


I; WORKMEN PETITION employers or state legisla- 
tures for an eight-hour day, they may be deported 
or they may be jailed, but they are not hanged as 
they were thirty years ago in Chicago. Credit for 
this evidence of progress goes to the labor unions, as 
it should, but some generous recognition is also due 
those social reformers who have advocated state pro- 
tection for wage workers, and government control of 
financial operations as efficient and ethical principles 
of statecraft. These reformers for many years have 
given unremitting energy, in and out of legislatures, 
to campaigns which they have hoped would eventu- 
ally result in the adoption of a national policy of 
industrial reform by way of protective enactments. 
I speak of these reforms now because of the unex- 
pected opportunity we have been given to estimate 
the power of labor legislation to bring about change 
in our industrial habits and national manners. 

Good people in the early days of the factory 
system were shocked by the long hours of labor and 
the long absences from home which factory opera- 
tions required. Some time later practical men came 
to the rescue of the idealists as they pointed out that 
long hours of labor meant in the end the political 
and industrial inefficiency of the nation. Many years 
of reform campaign went by before the promoters 
were given a full hearing, because labor in spite of 
the wear and tear of factory life continued its flow to 
the satisfaction of business demands, which are con- 
cerned with the immediate situation and not the 
future of a people. But suddenly the valiant hopes 
of the reformers achieved an apparent glory of re- 
alization. The occasion came as a surprise because 
the cause of it had less to do with the development 
of events within the reform movement than with 
the misfortunes of the Republican party. It was es- 
timated by the <ecalcitrants of that party that the 
new party which they formed would stand its best 
chance of swinging into power if it adopted the 
labor legislative program of the reformers. Thou- 
sands of men and women with deep conviction as to 
the righteousness of their cause pledged the Proges- 
sive party their active support and gave it their vote. 

The popularity of the measures for which this 
party stood is not to be judged by the failure of the 
party to carry the election or to weather a second 
presidential campaign. The test of the popular sup- 
port must be estimated-rather by the inability of the 
Democratic party to win any election if it rejected 
these measures. Furthermore, its leaders discovered 
later that their endorsement of state interference in 
industry and of privilege for the working man, op- 


posed as these measures were to traditional policies 
of the party, was not to end with election promises 
or the writing of platform planks. The full irony 
of the situation appeared when the Democratic ad- 
ministration representing the party in power was 
compelled during the war period to put into actual 
practice those reform measures and to extend their 
application beyond the anticipation of their advo- 
cates, 

It was clear beyond dispute that the successful 
operation of the war industries could not be left to 
employers, and that labor must be placated. This 
delicate task the government was forced to take over 
and to take over with the assistance of the reformers 
who had their policy of state interference fully 
evolved. So far as I can remember every demand 
which the reformers had made during the preceding 
decade was echoed in the reorganization and the ex- 
tended activities of the Department of Labor, as well 
as in the other departments, war councils, and com- 
mittees which were engaged in the production direct- 
ly and indirectly of war materials. I do not say 
that the ideals of the -eformers were realized in any 
case, nor was there time for their full realization. 
My point is that all the measures which had been 
advocated were given official recognition, that labor 
reform administrators were appointed to deal with 
them, that an understanding was gained as to what 
the measures stood to accomplish. A system of 
federal employment exchanges was promoted, for 
which the reformers had for a long time contended; 
and the private agencies.exterminated. A War La- 
bor Board was created for the settlement of wage 
conditions by means of collective bargaining and 
arbitration, Special councils were organized to look 
after the special needs of women and young persons 
as well as the health and safety of all wage earners 
in the workshops. Provisions for the extension of 
sanitation to the homes of the workers were also 
made. There was added to the councils charged 
with the administration of the reform measures an- 
other council which was concerned with the formu- 
lation of a policy of government regulation and 
control of labor conditions. This wholesale extension 
of protection to labor was inaugurated for the pur- 
pose of war. 

Three months have elapsed since the signing of 
the armistice, and while there is still a trace of 
these reform agencies and some pale evidence of 
their continued activity, it must have become clear 
to the reformers themselves that their method of 
social reorganization will not materially alter the 
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operation of the laws of the national economy which 
we have set up and which we support. The sudden 
collapse of the policy inaugurated at Washington 
was almost as spectacular a performance as was the 
official recognition which was given it in 1912 and 
1917. It is rumored that a revival of this war-time 
government machinery may be undertaken if unem- 
ployment and business stagnation lead to serious 
strikes and to business demands for increase of 
privilege and subsidy. 

But machinery set up for war will not serve 
peace because the driving force of the war machin- 
ery, which was war patriotism, represents an actual 
horsepower which business animus, the driving force 
of industry in times of peace, fails to induce. As the 
war came to a close and the wartime patriotism lost 
its force, so did the mandatory influence of the War 
Labor Board. New wage boards may be created and 
special protection given business and labor “for the 
transition period,” but what reason is there to believe 
that these can be developed as a national policy? or 
if they are, that.they will change the relative posi- 
tion of capital and labor? The actual accomplish- 
ment in legislative regulation of the hours of women 
workers in the last decade is as follows: in ten 
states women may work seventy hours or more; in 
twenty-one states they may work anywhere from 
fifty-five hours to seventy ; and in fifteen states from 
fifty-five to forty-eight. In respect to the minimum 
wage there are twelve states out of the forty-eight 
which have given it their endorsement. But this 
lack of legislative accomplishment presents a less 
complete picture of the uphill character of the re- 
form movement than the persistent difficulties with 
which the movement is beset in the way of enforce- 
ment. 

And were it possible to overcome the difficulties 
of enactment and enforcement, labor would still 
have the bill to pay for the sick insurance it received, 
for its sanitary privileges, its increase in wages, and 
its decreased hours of work. An award in hours 
may be paid for in wages or the burden of an award 
in both hours and wages can be shifted through an 
increase in rents, food, or clothing, through labor 
saving devices which result in the decrease in the 
wage rate or in the annual wage income. There 
is often an appearance of economic gain for labor 
when an award is made by a state legislature or 
by a union but the net result is usually the avoid- 
ance of cost by vested interests without relative gain 
in labor’s position. 

The reformers in their desire to put the industrial 
situation to rights, have undertaken to accomplish 
their end by the indirect road of political action. 
They have done this because it was the only road 


open to them, as they are not a part of industry 
and cannot function through it. If society were 
so organized that all the members of it were 
engaged in some productive occupation or creative 
work, the sole business of the government under 
these circumstances would be to open up every op- 
portunity for all the members to function to the limit 
of their capacity. As the situation is now, the re- 
form movement represents a policy of the unlimited 
extension of the government’s police function ; it rep- 
resents a method of negation and indirection. 

All economists, hard thinking business men, and 
wage earners know that the roots of the labor legis- 
lative reform movement are too tender to penetrate 
beyond the surface of our political and industrial 
institutions. To put this familiar matter once more, 
quite simply it is this: while natural wealth is with- 
out approximate limit, the sources of wealth by the 
act of the state become the private possession of men 
who can show credit for a financial equivalent. This 
credit is given not to those who can show productive 
ability but to those who have already received credit. 
The manipulation of this wealth which represents 
control over industrial enterprise is carried on first 
and naturally in the interest of the manipulators, 
the people who have been given and can give credit. 
These creditors assume, as they say, “the steward- 
ship” of all the national wealth which they receive, 
and by the law of the land it is theirs to do with as 
they please. The position of the reformers is anoma- 
lous as they invoke this same law for labor conces- 
sions. It is extremely embarrassing for the state to 
recognize the invocation, as it places it virtually in 
the position of “ Injun giver.” ‘The reformers are 
in position of suppliants who come with claims to 
what has already been disposed of. They do not 
ask for a return of the common wealth to labor, on 
the ground that access to wealth should be free and 
control over production extended to those who can 
prove their ability to carry forward the undertaking. 
And why should they? Labor has shown no dispo- 
sition to undertake it. ‘This indisposition of labor 
is in part the raison d’etre of the reformer. It is the 
story of the people who do not attend to their own 
affairs and of the other people who make an attempt 
to do it for them. It is the experience of the ages 
that such attention meets with indifferent results. 

It may be that the situation in which labor finds 
itself and which it is called upon to reshape, if it is 
to prove its capacity for self-government, is actually 
too difficult an environment for. it to affect. This 
is the supposition of the reformers who argue that 
if labor had more leisure, say sixteen hours absence 
from work, and a living wage, it would be in a 
position to affect its environment. The facts hardly 
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bear out this argument. The present social environ- 
ment seems entirely safe in the hands of the count- 
less thousands of skilled mechanics, clerks, and su- 
perintendents, for instance, who live above the re- 
gion of the financially submerged worker. ‘These 
skilled mechanics, clerks, and superintendents who 
enjoy a greater purchasing power show no greater 
disposition as a class of people to alter their indus- 
trial status than does the class of workers who are 
economically the most helpless. Although the eco- 
nomic position of individuals is in a constant state 
of change, it has not been possible for them to over- 
come the conditions of the environment as they are 
fixed. ‘The established industrial institution is suc- 
cessfully maintained with its definite status for the 
workers. And this state of affairs is bound to con- 
tinue in spite of the interminable propaganda of re- 
formers and the intellectual expositions of the econo- 
mists, until the institution through some internal 
infirmity of its own gives way. 

Santayana has said “the real difficulty in man’s 
estate, the true danger to his vitality, lies not in 
want of work but in so colossal a disproportion be- 
tween demand and opportunity that the ideal is 
stunned out of existence and perishes for want of 
hope. The life of reason is continually beaten back 
upon its animal sources, and nations are submerged 
in deluge after deluge of barbarism. . . . The 
ideal requires, then, that opportunities should be 


offered for realizing it through action, and that_ 


transition should be possible from a given state of 
things.” 

I think history goes to show that progress has 
been made, not through any instinct or passion of a 
people for the abstraction of justice or democracy, 
but through the failure of the established institution 
to function. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that the social environment in which the mass of 
men have found themselves from time to time has 
been too difficult for them to affect except at those 


. propitious moments when the conditions which have 


inhibited action have broken down of their own 
weight. ‘These times in the nature of the case seem 
destined to appear for the reason that the social en- 
vironment ~is a condition of interdependence of a 
people. As population changes or expands, as new 
telations evolve, interdependence and the fixed con- 
ditions of the old environment fail to meet the needs 
of the new. Never has the truth of this been so 
clearly demonstrated as now, because never has the 
interdependence of people been so widely extended. 
Our present industrial infirmity is due to the fail- 
ure of the institutional order to secure the coopera- 
tion of labor in the enterprise of wealth production. 
This failure is a sign that the interdependence of the 


productive factors has become a matter of conscious- 
ness. This has come about in part through the rest- 
lessness of the factors, through their increased move- 
ment and the interchange in the personnel of groups, 
but it is due primarily to the realization that the 
further promotion of industry is now actually de- 
pendent on an economy in the use of labor energy. 
The old scheme of business management cannot sat- 
isfy the need for the economy or omit the necessity 
of turning that restlessness into active cooperation. 
It cannot be met by the substitution this time of ma- 
chines for men. It must be met by the men themselves. 
Industry has become too vast a burden, as it is being 
extended, for its promoters to carry it forward against 
the disinclination of the mass of people involved. 
The industrial order is passing through a crisis as it 
is faced with new world conditions. Even the finan- 
ciers have some appreciation of the fact that the old 
habits and processes which have served them call for 
revision. Their production managers, expert in the 
industrial processes and the estimation of costs, have 
demonstrated that new methods of manufacture can 
be introduced which will effect a saving as great as 
that secured by the steam engine. The point in 
this discovery which is pertinent for all who are in- 
terested in industrial reorganization is that it pro- 
poses not a substitution of some other energy for 
human energy but a new distribution of the energy 
of labor. This new distribution can show not only 
an increase in output and a decrease in cost but 
a greater reduction in working hours than either 
reformers or trade unionists in their modesty or con- 
sideration here thought fit to demand. This discov- 
ery involves no capital investment or extra financial 
credit. It is entirely possible for labor in its organ- 
ized capacity to make it its own. It is possible for 
organized labor to agree to deliver the greater out- 
put which results from its own saving in workshop 
energy, and stipulate that on delivery its own saving 
of its own energy shall not be appropriated by others. 

The recognition of the need of labor’s cooperation 
in the new methods of industrial economy introduces 
the condition which makes possible the worker’s as- 
sumption of responsibility for the promotion of 
wealth. The recognition indeed creates an environ- 
ment which it is possible for labor to affect. Here 
we have the conditions of the new industrial psy- 
chology brought about by fundamental requirements 
in the social economy. ‘The realization of these 
conditions will provide an environment in which in- 
dustrial democracy will have opportunity to develop. 

While the reformers’ program is without eco- 
nomic sanction according to the laws of our indus- 
trial institution as that is now run; while it is with- 
out important material results for the workers; 
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while it tends to convert the government into a po- 
lice organization ; while it contributes nothing con- 
strlictive to the actual business of wealth production ; 
it has served a beneficial purpose as it has prevented 
upholders of our institutions from sinking into a 
hopeless state of smug satisfaction. It has induced 
a certain amount of the restlessness, much explana- 


tion and examination of industrial practice. More 
than this, while the reform movement represents a 
large expenditure of energy for small returns, waste 
activity is an inevitable condition of growth. The 
trial and error experience prevails even where reason 
and creative effort have had a chance. 

Heten Manror. 


Cities and Sea Coasts and Islands 


66 

Mw THERE NOT BE superior beings amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive, attitude my 
mind may fall into, as I am entertained with the 
alertness of the stoat or the anxiety of a deer?” 
Keats asks in the letters. It is with this spirit that 
Mr. Arthur Symons, in Cities and Seacoasts and 
Islands (Brentano; $3), approaches his places— 
Cordova, Toledo, Valencia, Seville, the convent of 
Montserrat, London, Cornwall, and Dover; it is in 
this way he takes his men and women in these cities 
and islands and sea towns. In all these papers— 
known already, some of them, in periodicals—he 
maintains his point of view. To him there is in the 
aspect we human beings present to one another some- 
thing inevitably automatic. In most men we see 
little more than a smile, a passing, a gesture; they 
are hardly more real to us than actors on the stage. 
They are largely a spectacle to us, conveying a sense 
of beauty, variety, life, change, or necessity. Our 
pleasure and satisfaction over life and cities and 
men depend largely on the skill with which we 
have trained ourselves to an instinctive and delighted 
apprehension. Sometimes, and to a few, we can 
draw closer, and they seem more real to us. But 
for most we must be content to wonder, to admire, 
to see the use and beauty and curiosity of them, 
and so take them, without the wan endeavor of in- 
truding further into their meanings and destinies. 

The book is made up of the experience of the 
senses weaving back and forth into the experience 
of the colder intelligence. In writing of this sort 
the record of the senses solely may become shape- 
less, emotional, lush. The record of the in- 
telligence solely becomes merely informative, unper- 
ceptive, workaday. But Mr. Symons describes 
the yellow and white town climbing into the 
pale sky in Cordova; or in Tarragona the gray 
houses climbing to a yellow point—the Cathedral ; 
he sees the shadows around things no longer gray 
as in colder lands, but blue—“ de facon que les om- 
bres semblent éclairé d'un coté par le clair de lune 
et de l’autre par le soleil,” as Gautier says; or the 
river wild and savage, with the brown sand redden- 





ing under the dark clouds in Valencia; and we be- 
gin to realize and to share that happy and delighted 
apprehension of which he speaks and which is surely 
his. It is interesting to see such an observer achieve, 
through the utmost sophistication of thought and 
art and sense, results that are often as elemental as 
the emotion of the primitive life of which he speaks 
or of the founders of the ancient, far-off things that 
delight Him. He achieves now and again a sort of 
direct elemental contact with light and color and 
life and naive creations, as the perfect athlete 
achieves the quality of the savage body. He en- 
joys the veracity of the flesh. He has himself that 
kind of subtlety which he observes in Spain, and 
which he adds to his own artistic and cosmopolitan 
range, that kind of secondary spiritual subtlety that 
comes from exquisitely responsive senses, a sort of 
delicacy that forms in itself a profound kind of in- 
telligence. He records at the Montserrat Convent, 
perched on the rocks nearly three thousand feet 
above the ruddy soil of the encircling plain beneath, 
the sense he had of natural felicity moved to aston- 
ishment, to the absoluteness of delight in being where 
one is, and the sense of being perfectly happy, with 
that element of strangeness in it all without which 
he cannot conceive happiness. He notes in the women 
of Seville the mournful pallor, and that long, im- 
mobile gaze, which seems to touch the flesh like a 
slow caress; the cold ardor, which is the utmost re- 
finement of fire; a white people carrying themselves 
like idols. And in Toledo, before the paintings of 
El Greco, he writes of the man’s contempt for the 
facile joys and fresh carnations of life, his desire 
to express another kind of world, to paint the life 
of continual proud meditation. Here is a man, he 
says, who has intellectualized the warmth of life 
into the specter of a thought taking visible form 
somewhat alarmingly. Gautier had seen in El 
Greco mostly a man chevauchant hors du possible. 
But that weighs little with me; Gautier—heaven 
forbid!—wrote of Murillo’s Miracle of St. An- 
thony: “ Jamais la magie de la peinture n’a été 
poussée plus loin!” But Mr. Symons dwells on El 
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Greco’s austerity, his spiritual realism, and on that 


_color of his which was the reticence of a passionate 


abnegation. 

I see that the writer of this book feels indeed that 
the world is little more real than illusion is. He 
often supplants one’s experience of the illusion of 
real things with the reality of illusion. Perhaps 
sometimes there is a little too much the effect of 
tasting. Sometimes the effect is merely fantastic. 
And in places I miss the stiffening of intellect; I 
miss the exaction of sheer mental vigor. Where emo- 
tion or sensuous response is strong or subtle or keen 
enough, it can carry itself; for it is in itself informed 
with the matter of thought, of the intelligence. But 
Mr. Symons has grown limp or soft at times, as his 
opposite in temperament might grow dry. And 
sometimes, now and then, the whole affair becomes 
a business, a sort of delicious hack-writing; almost 
the “style coulant cher aux bourgeois.” And even 
at other times, when the sentences are golden, one 
pauses now and then to wish, perhaps ever so little, 
that so beautiful a mind and eye would settle into 
something a little more central, a stronger biting 

This is the primitive heroic theme of the North- 
downward toward a center. He pushes me so far 
at times that I go wishing for him something more 
of that stubborn English quality, that self-devoted 
obstinacy, that spiritual and almost insular individ- 
ual hold, that I—and all of us—so often revile. 

It is diverting to see—when, in the middle of the 
book and for the remainder of it, we settle on Eng- 
land and English coasts and moors and streets—how 
the quality and mood of the work alters. The style 
changes; it is no more intimate for the depths of the 
soul, but it is more personally and almost domestic- 
ally intimate. There is in the matter, also, more 
whimsicality, more individual preference, more min- 
uteness in less important preferences. The beauty set 
down in the things seen and in the mood of the ob- 
server is less spacious, is quieter and, I think, much 
thinner. He is forced to bring up out of himself 
more matter to complete and perfect and consummate 
the experience attached to external things. It is 
all not necessarily deeper or more profound, but it 
is less assisted by the sun and the fruits of the sun— 
light, animation, and splendor. It is not necessar- 
ily deeper or more profound, as our own race likes 
to believe, but it is life turning on itself inwards, 
in the Northern way. 

About London Mr. Symons is less comfortably 
ripe and town-fed and town-content than Charles 
Lamb was. But he brings up to the record a mind 
more subtle-sensed than Lamb’s, a richer; more 
perilous nature, and an organism more exquisite and 
more nearly exotic. Mr. Symons is not so journal- 


istic as Mr. Thomas Burke, of Nights ia London 
and Limehouse Lights, London’s latest evangel ; he 
is not so busy or so eclectic, and—I shall be dis- 
puted here—not really more self-conscious, if more 
delicately so. Lamb and Mr. Thomas Burke see 
London through eyes that are often like Hogarth’s 
or Dickens’ or Balzac’s—with, in Mr. Burke, a 
dash of the bold unmentionabilities and a blur of 
impressionism—where Mr. Symons sees it more as 
Monet and Verlaine would see it, I fancy. 


In the English country Mr. Symons’ work is in- | 


terestingly less good. It is as if his mind fell back 
less easily on green lawns and cloud and rain in quiet 
key, less easily than on the light and stone, the strong 
romance and blood of Spain, or the nights in London, 
or the sails toward Africa set out from Cadiz. And 
after John Synge no one should try to record the 
Arran Islands; John Synge’s style is the Arran 
Islands, and they are his style. Mr. Symons’ style 
we all know by now. It is a style made up of sub- 
tle shading in phrase and imagery and cadence. It 
can be cloying, and it can be dazzling, palpitant, 
heady, and dominating. It seems English and for- 
eign at once. There is something in it of D’Annun- 
zio’s Italian—as in the passage “ la musica silenziosa 
delle linee immobile era cosi possente che creava la 
fantasma, quasi visibile, di una vita pid ricca e pid 
bella "—but it is more elusive, and less firm and 
variable. It is copious sometimes like Hofmanns- 
thal’s German; it has something of Gautier, of 
Yeats, and the Pre-Raphaelites; but all in all, at its 
best it is beautifully his own. 

And a book like this is valuable, if for nothing 
else because it may serve to increase one’s appara- 
tus for experience. Its method seems not to arrive 
merely through the medium of writing. It seems 
to employ all the arts to its delicate and pro- 
found ends. We get the sense of the ear helping 
the eye. We remind the soles of our feet of swift- 
ness through the play of light, of rhythm, of ecstasy 
and mood. We exchange terms, we unify sensation 
and response. We seem to compose into one region 
of all arts the many sister and supporting arts. This 
method of the interplay and interborrowing of the 
terms and effects and channels of several arts at 
once gives us the sense almost of a new medium of 
expression. It may not reach any farther ultimately 
than what we have always had in the arts. But it 
serves to enlarge our perception and our means of 
perception. It dilates our sense of the infinity and 
singularity and oneness of experience. And the 
dream of its possibilities has troubled many artists 
of our generation, though few can succeed with it 
as Mr. Symons does. 

StarK YOUNG. 
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International Angling 


| THE EARLY PART of the war American 
readers were deluged by a storm of pamphlets and 
books that purposed to tell the “truth about Ger- 
many.” ‘There was a chilly iteration in this litera- 
ture which convinced one that whether or not Ger- 
many was condemned, the impulse to know the 
truth was vindicated. The association of America 
with the Allies dispatched these explorations of the 
national being into other regions, and there now 
appears somewhat belatedly a further shower of 
books whose purpose is to embellish the truth about 
the more prominent Allies. On the whole, this 
fresh outburst does not fall on the same plane of 
veracity as that which dealt with Germany aspired 
to; or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say 
that it is exaggerative in the other direction. 
Whereas Ralph Adams Cram and Gilbert Chester- 
ton and Gertrude Atherton branded the Prussians 
perhaps justly as demons, Charles Hanson Towne 
(Shaking Hands With England—Doran; $1) 
talks effusively as though the English were angels. 
It is true that Mr. Towne avows himself apolo- 
getically no hero-worshipper; but when he goes on 
to speak about his ecstasy in breathing the same 
air as that great statesman, Lloyd George, it is 
plain that the reverence he hesitates to pay heroes 
goes out instinctively to deity. Unfortunately this 
is the conventional atmosphere in which our inter- 
national friendships are conducted. ‘There seems 
to be no mean level between the miasmas of hatred 
and the angelic rarity of the upper ether, and, as a 
result, the poor humanity which is common to all 
of us can find nothing to breathe. 
~ It is easy to grant the amiable intent of Mr. 
Towne’s effort to shake hands with the angels, or 
of Mr. Frederick William Wile’s attempt to ex- 
plain away the idiosyncrasies of the tight little 
islanders (Explaining the Britishers—Doran; $1). 
But it is equally easy to see that this literature per- 
petuates a vicious tradition. While discord between 
nations has been promoted by the patriotic lies 
which build up the sacred egoism of the fatherland 
by magnifying its predatory exploits in contemptu- 
ous comparison with its rivals’, the mischief is not 
to be remedied by raising a clamor of gratulatory 
fiction about a nation’s allies and friends. If the 
devilishness of Prussia puts that country beyond the 
pale of our friendship, the angelic qualities of our 
noble allies surely put them beyond the need of it. 
These polite fictions of state appear to have the 
sanction of Plato; but in fact they work to no saner 


purpose than the malevolent subtleties of Machia- 
velli. The sort of peace that is built upon a fiction 
will itself prove to be a fiction. ‘In other words, 
there can be no lasting comity of nations until we 
examine, more candidly than most of us are will- 
ing to do, the material elements that will clog the 
bearings of our international peace machinery, no 
matter how much oil we may inject into the cham- 
bers by way of removing the sentimental, psycho- 
logical causes of conflict. 

Both Messrs. Towne and Wile write for the 
Man in the Street, whose vague tribal resentful- 
ness against everything foreign—an attitude more 
peculiar at present to the Man in the Senate—they 
seek to subdue. Mr. Wile’s book, prefaced by 
Admiral Sims, is obviously directed in its colloquial 
address at the personnel of the naval and military 
expeditionary forces. It is no more a serious inquiry 
into the national character of the Britisher than 
Mr. Towne’s book is the painstaking study of the 
milieu of England at war; and it is written with a 
slick familiarity, a plausible digging of ribs and 
patting of shoulders, which is only too manifestly 
a newspaper correspondent’s idea of persuasive 
international salesmanship. 

To turn from these efforts to prepare for new 
history by whitewashing the old, and to pick up Dr. 
Andrew McLaughlin’s America and Britain (Dut- 
ton; $2) is to leave a diet of angel cake for the 
substantial bread and butter of reality. 

Dr. McLaughlin’s papers were originally. read 
to British audiences, and this gives his treatment 
of American and British relations a consistency of 
purpose which delivers his historical theme from 
abstractness. As an informed scholar (Head of the 
History Department at Chicago) Dr. McLaughlin 
selects two parallel courses upon which he seeks 
to move toward an understanding. He is interested 
first of all in tracing the constitutional expression 
of American Federalism to its sources in Britain’s 
eighteenth century Empire, and secondly in show- 
ing that the dissensions which preceded the Revolu- 
tionary War arose over the same problems of 
imperial organization which involve British states- 
men today. In this he has made a pertinent con- 
tribution to the history of the Federal principle. 

The other path of exposition leads to a discussion 
of Anglo-American state relations prior to the 
Great War. This is in the main a story of the 
exacerbating controversies which began even before 
the impressment of American Seamen and which 
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continued even after the Newfoundland Fisheries 
dispute was adjusted, and it reminds the reader 
how the narrow patriotism of statesmen may per- 
petuate a traditional animosity long after its origi- 
nal causes are buried and presumably dead. With 
the substance of these events even the casual student 
is familiar. What is heartening in the present re- 
cital is its discriminating fairness and fine candor. 

In dealing with the Nineteenth Century, for 
example, Dr. McLaughlin accepts equally the Eng- 
land of Josiah Bounderby and the America of Jef- 
ferson Brick, and instead of insulting us like Mr. 
Wile with the information that the King is a per- 
petual President, he confesses that the inequality 
of England’s electoral system prior to 1867 was 
one of the reasons for the oligarchic state’s distrust 
of America prior to that time. The outrageously 
successful career of Canning’s Doctrine—perhaps 
better known to American politicians as Monroe’s— 
may be attributed, on the other hand, to England’s 
commercial interest in letting the new world of raw 
materials redress the balance of the old. In both 
instances the reader cannot fail to see how deeply 
economic motives colored the state policies. 

Now Dr.* McLaughlin’s papers point ‘at once to 
the parity of English and American interests, and 
to the necessity for distrusting any attempt at 
leadership or selfish appropriation on the part of 
either of them. But if the nascent friendship be- 


tween the two countries is definitely to be realized, - 


it must be on other terms than those which led 
Canning to urge the “ Monroe” Doctrine in the 
twenties and Lord Salisbury to reject it in the 
nineties. ‘The good will of peoples is abraded by 
the antagonism of ruling class interests. Unless 
this good will can be harnessed to concrete prob- 
lems such as the competition of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, discriminatory colonial trade acts, 
and the like, it will dissipate itself ineffectually. 
The chief criticism to lay at Dr. McLaughlin’s 
door in these particular papers is that the im- 
mediacy of his audience prevented him from bring- 
ing his survey up to the present moment so as to 
deal with the shipping controversies of the ficsi 
two years and a half of the war. That timidity was 
doubtless due to the war itself, during which the 
angel theory of friendly states held the field by rea- 
son of Defense of the Realm and Espionage Acts. 
Now that the atmosphere is clearing, it would be 
timely to inquire into the spheres where Anglo- 
American economic interests are dangerously dis- 
crepant. On the ability to perceive these danger 
points and on the common willingness to remove 
them, the success of the Anglo-American entente 
(with its offspring, the League of Nations) rests. 
Dr. McLaughlin has admirably pitched the tone 


for this inquiry. Lewis Mumrorp 


The Great Hunger 


Tas EPIC MOTIVE OF MAN in warfare with nature 
is the first theme of The Great Hunger, by Johan 
Bojer, translated from the Norwegian by W. J. 
Alexander Worster and C. Archer (Moffat Yard; 
$1.60).* Peer Tréen, the hero, bursts upon us in 
a typical adventure. The boys were forbidden to 
touch the big deep-sea line because “the thing about 
a deep-sea line is that it may bring to the surface 
fish so big and so fearsome that the like has never 
been seen before.” But as all the men of the vil- 
lage are off at the Lofoten fishery, Peer and his 
friends have carried the line across the fjord and 
baited the hooks. Now they are hauling in the catch: 
on the first hook a big cod, on the second a catfish, 
on the third a great shadow bearing up through 
the water, a gleam of white, a row of great white 
teeth on the underside—a Greenland Shark. “ The 
heavy body big as a grown man was heaved in over 
the gunwale. . . There it lay raging, the great 
black beast of prey with its sharp threatening snout 
and wicked eyes ablaze. Now and again 
it would leap high up in the air, only to fall back 





again, writhing furiously, hissing and spitting and 
frothing at the mouth, its red eyes glaring from 
one to another of the terrified captors as if to say 
‘Come on—just a little nearer.’” Knives and 
gaffs were buried in the creature’s back, one gaff 
between the eyes while another hung on the flank. 
Now Peer’s knife flashed out and sent a stream of 
blood from between the shoulders, but the blow 
cost him his foothold—and in a moment the two 
bodies were rolling over and over together in the 
bottom of the boat. Then as the brute’s jaws 
seized Peer’s arm, Peter Rénningen dropped his 
oars and sent his knife straight in between the beast’s 
eyes. The blade pierced through to the brain, and 
the grip of the teeth relaxed. ‘“ C-c-cursed 
d-d-devil! ” stammered Peter, as he scrambled back 
to his oars. 

With this auspicious beginning Peer Tréen, 
bastard, sets out to conquer his world. His path 
leads him far—to the binding of the cataracts of 
the Nile by barrage, and the taming of the jungles 
of Abyssinia by railroads. And at length this Beo- 
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wulf returns to Norway, marries and has children 
about him, lives at ease in his great house at Loreng, 
full of the joy of life as he drives his stallions over 
the frozen lake, or comes home on ski in “ the pale 
winter evenings, with a violet twilight over woods 
and fields and lake, over white snow and blue” 
—home to rest, and wine, and joy. But the old 
restlessness leads him forth to a new adventure, 
the harnessing of the waters of the Bresna and its 
lakes far up in the mountains, a struggle with rock 
and flood agd snow, and the weakness of human 
wills. His success is his ruin—and once more he 
meets nature single-handed, forced back foot by 
foot along the path which he had climbed so joy- 
ously in the morning of his youth, back from the 
heights which he had reached to the valley whence 
he had started, weary, broken, but indomitable. 

This is the primitive heroic theme of the North- 
land, recognizable enough in its modern dress of 
steel and power. Mingled with it is another—one 
of wistful, eager questioning, equally modern and 
northern. The meaning of this striving, this in- 
cessant urge toward conquest—is it expregsed in the 
words of Peer’s half brother? 

“You! Are you still going about feeling your own 
pulse and wanting to live forever? My dear fellow, you 
don’t exist. There is just one person on our side— 
the world-will. And that includes us all. That's what 
I mean by ‘we.’. And we are working towards the hn 
when we can make God respect us in good earn — 
spirit of man will hold a Day of Judgment, an R 
accounts with Olympus—with the riddle, the almighty 
power beyond. It will be a great reckoning. And mark 
my words—that is the one single — idea that lives 
and works in each and every one of us—the thing that 
makes us hold up our heads and walk upright, forgetting 
that we are slaves and things that die.” 

No. It is not in the great wind, or the earth- 
quake, or the fire—powers with which man can 
struggle—but in the still small voice of human 
compassion that Peer finds his answer. Mercy, 
forgiveness, reconciliation with his fellow men—one 
act of divine charity means more in Peer’s reading 
of the universe than all his triumphs over nature. 


“I began to feel an unspeakable compassion for all men 
upon earth, and yet in the last resort I was proud that I 
was one of them. And I knew now that what I had 
hungered after in Ae. years = neither knowledge, 
nor honour, nor r nor to be a priest or a great 
creator: in steel; no, friend, but to build temples; not 
chapels for prayers or churches for wailing penitent 
sinners, but a temple for the human spirit in its gran- 
deur, where we could lift up our souls in an anthem as 
a gift to heaven.” 

As he finishes planting his last bushel of corn in 
the field of his enemy, the slayer of his last darling 
child, he sees Merle, his wife, smiling: “ As if she 
too, the stricken mother, had risen from the ocean 
of her suffering that here, in the daybreak, she 
might take her share in the creating of God.” 

The Great Hunger is a book of individual striv- 
ing—a type made familiar in northern literature by 
Frenssen’s Jérn Uhl and Klaus’ Heinrich Baas. It 
will also recall to readers of an older generation 
Mrs. Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm. In 
The Great Hunger the northern scene—the sea on 
sunlighted beaches or shadowed in overhanging 
fiords, the lakes, pine-encircled under moonlight, the 
iron hills, the wind-swept uplands, and the far fields 
of snow—is cold and bright in color, clear and hard 
in atmosphere; the human figures are attentuated 
to epic simplicity, perfectly comprehended and de- 
fined, and incontestably real. In The African Farm 
it is the -veldt which stretches to infinity like the 
sea—yellow under the sun, gray and violet under 
the stars: and the human beings who dwell upon 
it are held in bondage by their environment, pathetic 
in their subjection, vague in outline, as individuals 
only half disengaged from the vast blocks of sub- 
conscious human stuff. The Great Hunger revives 
the epic manner as opposed to the impressionistic, 
psychoanalytic realism of which The Story of an 
African Farm contained such startling premonitions. 
But in theme the books will call to each other 
across the decades and across the world—incarnat- 
ing the same energy of conquest, the same passion 
of understanding, the same thirst for God. 


Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Harbingers of Spring 


The hurdy-gurdy there has lost its bass; 

It tinkle-tinkles in the upper regions 

As if an inexperienced banjo-pick were thrumming 
Too near the tail-piece, having missed the place. 


Undaunted in its woodenness, the thing 
Runs calmly on, complacent, idiotic, 
Without a change in that infernal chopping, 
Without a waver’ in its glassy ring. 


The trees are fresh with leaves; the wind swirls in 
The yellow clusters with a swerving cadence: 

But through the living day that brainless tinkle 
Sneers at me, like a corpse that wears a grin. 


Donatp B. CrLarx. 
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The Unending Revolution 


Sua WE HAVE TO SAY that the most impartial 
histories are those written by prejudiced persons? 
If the type of books dealing with the present Rus- 
sian Revolution are a standard, all our criteria of 
historical accuracy must be revised. The most class- 
blind and stupid and unimaginative books describ- 
ing the events in Russia of October and November, 
1917, when occurred one of the great crises in his- 
tory, are precisely those books written by men of 
integrity and personal rectitude—the avowed non- 
partisans. —Two examples of the latter kind of book 
are before me: Russia’s Agony by Robert Wiltor 
(Dutton; $5) and Russian Revolution Aspects by 
Robert Crozier Long (Dutton; $2.50). Mr. Wil- 
ton says in his preface, “Men, events, and condi- 
tions havé, I believe, been dealt with in a spirit of 
fairness;” and although Mr. Long more modestly 
claims to be merely a journalist describing events, 
he yet can dogmatically make the astounding asser- 
tion that there was never any substantial founda- 
tion for the belief of the masses in the danger of 
a counter-revolution, that “the whole of Russian 
society was, and is, radical in its view of policy 
and economy.” It is difficult to give full justice 
to obtuseness or unconscious snobbery on the one 
hand (‘“‘ Having partaken of caviare and other deli- 
cacies,” intones Mr. Wilton in his account of a 
reception at court, “ we sat down to a modest repast 
served on silver”), or, on the other hand, to mere 
sketchy and impressionistic journalism. These vol- 
umes may be intrinsically interesting; that is not 
important. What is important is that they cannot 
give anything like an illuminating interpretation 
of that great mass uprising which we call the pro- 
letarian revolution. The authors are astigmatic 
with the definiteness of all those who assume their 
vision to be normal ; biased by those clusters of un- 
conscious beliefs which are called impartiality be- 
cause the surface of the mind remains unruffled. 
Books of this type cannot possibly give us any 
teal understanding of an entirely new social 
phenomenon; they can only flatter our own a 
priori notions of what that phenomenon should 
be, familiarize us with the strange by absorb- 
ing it into those conventional categories with 
which we are already acquainted. They present 
an analogy to the testimony of Ambassador Francis 
before the Senate Committee—testimony which was 
the expression of a desire rather than a description 
of fact, and all the more pernicious because the de- 
Site (in this case to discredit the Soviet Government 
in Russia) was unrecognized. 


Now to turn from these “ impartial” books and 
investigators to an author who prefaces his volume 
with the frank statement that in “the struggle 
my sympathies were not neutral,” and who does 
not hesitate to reveal his belief in the justness of 
one side as opposed to another, is to discover that 
the paradoxical question which began this article 
has more than paradoxical value.. For a prejudice 
admitted in advance is a prejudice robbed of nine- 
tenths of its power for evil. Ten Days That 
Shook The World by John Reed (Boni & Live- 
right; $2) is a far more objective and impartial 
description of events than are any of the hundreds 
of volumes of Mr. Wilton’s or Mr. Long’s kind. 
Mr. Reed knew what he wanted to happen; the 
reader knows what the author wanted; the cards 
are on the table. It is not the things which are 
said in a historical volume that do harm; it 
is the things which are left unsaid—and it is 
a curious fact that Mr. Reed quotes more 
anti-Bolshevik statements and gives more gener- 
ously the anti-Bolshevik point of view than do most 
of those industrious apologists so anxious to prove 
Bolshevism a menace to all civilization and decent 
living. Furthermore, Mr. Reed had the advantage 
of being on the side that won: he began with the 
conviction that eventually it was going to win, 
and if to be a good prophet is to be a bad historian, 
Mr. Reed will have to put up with his critics. For 
when your interpretation of anything is justified 
later by the course of events, you can afford to be 
generous with your opponents. It is those who 
are on the losing side that have difficulty in see- 
ing straight; hence the never-ending predictions of 
the “careful ” historians that the Bolsheviki would 
last a week, then a week more, then a month, then 
a month more, then finally that their time was 
short, and ultimately of course that they held power 
only by the tyranny of a small number of unscrupu- 
lous fanatics. The rather simple explanation that 
the majority of the 180 millions of people in Rus- 
sia might have had something to do with it could 
hardly have been expected to enter into their cal- 
culations. That would have been to give their case 
away in advance. 

Mr. Reed, then, has the initial advantages of 
straight-forwardness and of guessing right. But he 
discloses other virtues in the book itself. Those 
who remember Mr. Reed for his fine impression- 
istic descriptions of the revolution in Mexico will 
perhaps be taken aback at the almost severe quality 
of this present narrative. With opportunity after 
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opportunity for “ purple patches” Mr. Reed shows 
a restraint which practically vacuum-cleans the book 
of any mere rhetorical passages. He is content to 
let the narrative flow on naturally and quietly, 
welded together by the hammer of relevant fact 
after relevant fact, in short, paragraphs which fre- 
quently end in a tiny row of dots, a happy incor- 
poration of the technique of Wellsian suggestive- 
ness. Often he includes proclamations of the vari- 
ous parties and statements and speeches of the party 
leaders in the text itself, although the more impor- 
tant of the documentary material is included in an 
appendix which historians of the future will find 
as invaluable as the living observers of today. The 
story does not lack emotional thrill because of this 
deliberately chosen method of unemphatic presenta- 
tion. If anything, it gains. Mr. Reed has taken 
only ten days of the Bolshevik Revolution—the vital 
ten days—with short glimpses before them and few 
after. Consequently there is some inevitable repeti- 
tion. But the effect is cumulative. A picture of 
the state of mind which made the Bolsheviki up- 
rising inevitable emerges gradually, with the out- 
lines of the picture becoming sharper and sharper, 
until finally it stands forth etched with unforget- 
able definiteness. The author, for instance, seldom 
tells you what he thinks the proletariat, the toiling 
masses, the soldiers, the workers and peasants, are 
saying. He lets them speak for themselves at just 
the correct dramatic moment. He selects their 
spokesmen not only with the unerring precision of 
the partisan but also with the wisdom of the jour- 
nalist in choosing those who are truly representa- 
tive. It is this sense of the inevitability of the 
course of events which gives the book its finest 
quality—the slow rising flood of hatred for the 
war among the soldiers, the slow rising flood of 
suspicion on the part of the peasants that Kerensky’s 
Government might promise them the land but had 
no intention of helping them to get it, the slow 
rising anger of the workers who wanted to take over 
the industries for themselves and who found them- 
selves blocked at every turn. Against this mass 
anger and hatred and suspicion the futile temporiz- 
ing of the Provisional Government was bound to 
be ultimately powerless. It had to go—swept away 
in the full tide of proletarian revolt. Nothing is 
more illuminating in Mr. Reed’s book than his de- 
scription of the simplicity of the issues as they pre- 
sented themselves to the minds of the masses of 
the Russian people; their struggle to understand, 
and, once understanding, their unshakable deter- 
mination to do battle for their faith. And the lesson 
we can learn from it is plainly this (although Mr. 
Reed does not say so) that the morale of proletarian 
revolution before it is successful is the morale of 


despair, coupled with hope, but that the morale of 
proletarian revolution after it has seized power is 
the morale of defense, of fighting for what is its 
own. That is what, for all its enemies at home 
and abroad, has made the Soviet Government so 
far invincible. It is what, if anything, will make 
it invincible in the future. 

It is this curious blend of conviction and proph- 
ecy and belief in the fundamental justness of the 
claims of the masses for a richer life which gives 
Mr. Reed’s book its emotional reach. It is, so 
to speak, the unconscious ideology to which his 
feelings are attached. But it would be a mistake 
to put his services to us in this book on what, 
after all, is the rather tenuous and intangible basis 
of emotional satisfaction. What he has really given 
us is not only the record of a great event, but a 
kind of handbook of reference for the future. The 
Russian proletarian revolution is not likely to be 
the last; as past centuries saw political revolutions 
spreading imitatively from one country to another, 
so our century will in all likelihood see that new 
social order—the economic revolution—also spread- 
ing imitatively from one country to another. Mr. 
Reed has pictured the conflict of classes with such 
precision and finality that his account of Petro- 
grad during those ten days furnishes a sort of 
microcosm of what happened all over Russia shortly 
afterwards, and what we have already seen hap- 
pen in parts of Germany. It takes no great gift 
of prophecy to see that it is also a microcosm of 
what, in varying forms, is certain to take place in 
many other countries, perhaps even here in safe 
America where nobody yet beliéves in a Soviet 
revolution except the Overman Committee, army 
officers, and government officials, who are being 
driven by their fear to just those actions most nicely 
calculated to encourage such a revolution. We can 
see their prototypes in the vacillating officers of the 
Provisional Government in Petrograd. We can 
also see how Allied diplomacy failed utterly to un- 
derstand the Revolution and its economic basis, and 
how, by that failure, it helped to drive the Revolu- 
tion more and more toward the Left—just as today 
Allied diplomacy, by failing to understand the Ger- 
man Revolution is driving it as inexorably toward 
the Left. We can see how Kerensky was by the 
logic of events driven more and more to rely upon 
the counter-revolutionists and the reactionary prop- 
ertied classes, thus losing the confidence of the 
people—just as today Ebert, by the logic of events, 
is being driven to rely upon the same class inter- 
ests in Germany. 

For when before in the history of the world have 
we had, in such a short space of time, two revolu- 
tions of this magnitude succeeding each other and 
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following so sharply the same general outlines? 
I recommend Mr. Reed’s book to Marshal Foch 
and to the Allied delegates who are drawing up the 
terms of peace for Germany at Versailles. If they 
are really perturbed by the growth of Bolshevism 
in Germany, it might be as well for them to for- 
get for a time the myths which they have so indus- 
triously spread for the consumption of the Allied 
publics and give attention to the few simple and 
obvious facts of the class struggle as it actually 
developed in Russia. They will find these simple 
and obvious facts in this book. Yet it is doubtful 
if they could draw any sensible conclusions from 
them: the Allied diplomats in Petrograd could not 
see what was actually taking place day by day 


around them within physical sight and hearing. , 


No blindness is so great as the blindness of class— 
Mr. Reed’s book reveals that with incisive vividness. 

It also reveals one more thing, which Americans 
cannot admit without shame—that from the day the 
Bolsheviki came into power we were so supine and 
cowardly that we allowed ourselves to believe what 
press and government thought fit to tell us about 


the proletarian revolution in Russia, that the first 
democracy of the West played false to the greatest 
economic experiment and social. adventure in the 
history of the world. For if one thing is now 
clear to all people of intelligence it is this: that the 
Bolsheviki were the most’ implacable enemies of 
German imperialism in Russia and that if we had 
cared more about defeating Germany quickly than 
we did about crushing a revolution, we should 
have hastened to cooperate with Soviet Russia in its 
unequal fight against Kaiserism. But with fine 
words on our lips we deserted them. Shall we com- 
mit the ultimate perfidy—sign a treaty of peace 
which is a mockery of our democratic pretensions? 
Perhaps. Then if we do, we at least can have no 
excuse for not knowing what will happen. It will 
be what happened in Petrograd and Moscow all 
over again, what Mr. Reed has described in this 
book. And the ten days which, as the author justly 
says, shook the world will inevitably develop into 
the coming ten years which will transform it. 


Haroitp STEARNS. 


France and a Wilsonian Peace 


N OW THAT THE LEAGUE of Nations has, amidst 
the applause of the Peace Conference, been reduced 
to writing, a forward movement of humanity be- 
yond anything known to history becomes possible— 
on the single condition that the world will apply 
itself with good will and energy to the task of carry- 
ing the League from its present paper stage into the 
realm of social and historical reality. Essentially 
this is a labor of the spirit, which to be effective 
must win the support of the leading spokesmen 
of the great nations of the world. The League, 
when completed, should be a sensitive and elastic in- 
stitution drawing its vital fluid and steadily renew- 
ing it from the creative energy of mankind. Already 
the call to the leaders has gone forth—with what 
result? Among ourselves—in many ‘high-placed 
circles, in the Senate, among outstanding represen- 
tatives of business and the press—it has met with 
skepticism verging on derision and everywhere in 
Europe among corresponding groups the same in- 
stinctive aversion is alarmingly apparent. These 
watchdogs and beneficiaries of the existing system, 
these beati possidentes, want no hazy ventures aim- 
ing at the distribution of their advantages: among 
the common run of men and unsettling the status 
quo; they want to get back as soon as possible to the 
old basis, to the old game, to “ business as usual,” 
and to this end they need nothing so much as a swift 


settlement with all the spoils in sight tucked away in 
the pockets of the victors—the familiar statesmen’s 
peace of history. And of all the Allied ruling classes 
the distinction of putting up the most stubborn as 
well as the most subtle resistance to the new idea 
seems to fall to the French group. It is worth 
while to puzzle out the reasons, especially as the 
French position is certain to prove typical ; and since 
André Chéradame is a great name in the political 
and literary circles of his country we may reason- 
ably hope to squeeze enlightenment out of his most 
recent book—The Essentials of an Enduring Vic- 
tory (Scribner, $1.50). 

Chéradame, as one of the matadors of the French 
propaganda, has dwelt among us for some time and 
in this book, thrown together apparently from news- 
paper articles and as little unified as a book can 
well be and remain a book, he makes a distraught 
but passionate appeal to American opinion in be- 
half of the policy which we may safely assume to 
be more or less that of the’ government he repre- 
sents. Let not the reader imagine a set argument 
against the League of Nations or any related item 
of the Wilsonian program. Apart from the fact 
that such an attack upon his war-time host would 
be in extremely bad form, the excited author has 
neither taste nor leisure for the deliberate discussion 
of anything pertaining to peace, a Wilsonian peace, 
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and spends his fury on one subject and only one— 
on victory. And what is victory, enduring victory, 
that cure of every ill? For, let it be observed, this 
particular victor, like his long line of forbears in 
the conquering business, wants what the gods have 
always vainly been implored to give, a victory with 
a guarantee of permanence attached. Let us analyze 
this victory of Chéradame’s desire and at once admit 
that in many essential features it is fully consonant 
with the commitments resting on America by virtue 
of President Wilson’s various messages. ' Mittel- 
Europa or Pangermany, as M. Chéradame prefers 
to call it, must be destroyed, France must have 
back Alsace-Lorraine, and ample financial and eco- 
nomic reparation must be made for the damage and 
destruction wrought in the regions occupied and har- 
ried by the German forces. So far, so good: Amer- 
ica’s whole influence at the peace Conference will 
be behind these demands to which American public 
opinion has steadily and passionately adhered. 

But now comes the arresting thing (and there- 
with Chéradame passes beyond the American ken 
into the murky atmosphere in which the French rul- 
ing classes seem to delight to fix their abode) : no- 
where does he claim the above terms by reason of 
the President’s words, in fact he practically never 
refers to the President at all. And as for the Four- 
teen Points, to which France no less than her Allies 
has solemnly committed herself, they do not once re- 
ceive even a modest Mention Honorable in a book 
dedicated to the idea of a world settlement! By the 
very simple procedure of ignoring their existence, 
the Fourteen Points are effectively reduced to four- 
teen scraps of paper. The omission by itself tells 
volumes as to Chéradame’s mentality. He acted 
logically enough since he does not seek peace but vic- 
tory, a victory dictated by France and a narrow na- 
tionalist conception of her interests, dictated more 
precisely by the fierce spirit of revenge which by 
virtue of forty years’ seasoning in the dark cellars 
of the human mind has become like a strong and 
heady wine. Under the circumstances Chéradame’s 
terms can hardly be expected to carry any promising 
suggestions of world pacification. Broadly they are: 
All Germany to be occupied by the Allies and a tri- 
umphal entrance made into Berlin; her economic life 
to be put under Allied direction and the whole popu- 
lation to be obliged to work for foreign account; 
the profits of this arrangement, valued at ten billion 
marks per annum, to be distributed among the Allies, 
and this stranglehold to be maintained for fifty years. 
On the territorial side there is a little vagueness, 
due to a host's polite desire not to appear to be set- 
ting limits to the appetite of the guests whom he 
has summoned to the feast. In general he invites 
them—French, Poles, Czechs, and Danes—to claim 





as much German soil as they think they can digest, 
without regard for the principle of nationality. That 
principle is excellent, but of course has no validity 
for an outlaw nation like Germany. 

It is, as I have said, the mind behind these terms 
which interests the world at the present juncture, 
because it discloses not the attitude of an individual, 
but rather that of the leaders of the French 
Intelligentsia and Government. Judging by 
Chéradame’s book we may conclude that these men, 
generally speaking, do not have their eye on peace, 
a healing peace, at all. They aim at victory, a vic- 
tory moreover prompted by the spirit of revenge. 
And under the spur of this sentiment there has 
lodged itself within the French mind a concept and 
a picture of the German enemy so revolting, so 
inhuman, that the severest attitude toward him and 
the extreme measure against him become at once 
morally justified. The German, the minds en- 
meshed in this reasoning assure themselves, is differ- 
ent, he is not like other Europeans, he simply has 
no place among civilized men. Chéradame at least 
entertains no doubts whatever on this head. He pic- 
tures the German as moved exclusively by “a passion 
for spoils,” till finally he arrives at the historically 
immutable barbarian “whose mentality, whose pas- 
sion for wars of gain and for pillage, has remained 
the same ever since it was described by Tacitus.” 
Throughout the length of the book there is no other 
explanation of the war so much as hinted at except 
this unvarying one of the German savagery. That 
we live in an industrial world controlled by com- 
petitive capital, that we have clashing colonial and 
imperialist policies, that the Européan world, with 
the French regularly in the thick of the fray, has 
for many centuries revolved around these issues, pro- 
ducing a sheer endless string of wars—all this is as 
completely sponged from the record as if it had not 
been. One’s head whirls at a procedure content to 
imitate the terrier, who sits with his eye singly and 
fanatically fixed on a hole in the ground, completely 
oblivious of the stirring happenings on the earth 
about him and in the air above. If the French ter- 
rier can but catch the German rat and rend it, peace 
will follow automatically throughout the world, a 
permanent peace, bringing in its joyous train all the 
lost blessings of Eden. It is a reading of history so 
simple one could almost wish that it were true; but 
since it is not true, since it is in fact a delusion fan- 
tastic to a point almost beyond belief, it becomes our 
duty to resist it and the proposed victory arrange- 
ments based thereon. The new world edifice cannot 
be raised on the foundations of an evil dream. 

This then is the mind with which President Wil- 
son has been lately dealing in Paris and with which 
the world will have to reckon for many years to 
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come. For those forward-looking groups, every- 
where as yet a minority, who wish to sink the roots 
of the League of Nations deep in the human spirit 
it is a serious situation. Well may they anxiously 
take counsel, but if they are wise they will be calm 
and patient and pin their faith to reason and to mod- 
eration, assuming as a matter of course the final vic- 
tory of the moral forces by which alone a democratic 
world can live. From every fair and reasonable 
angle France has a right to ask for certain things 
and no right whatever to go beyond that limit. With 
full and even generous measure she must be given 
what a nation which has gone through her harrow- 
ing experiences longs for as the great desideratum: 
peace with security. Over and over again she must 
be told and have explained to her that her best se- 
curity, her only real security, does not lie in fresh 
German annexations, such as the valley of the Saar 
and the Rhineland, but in a League of Nations which 
alone can put an overwhelming force behind the 
present settlement. And she must be asked to con- 
sider carefully a Germany wounded past healing by 
wanton excisions from her flesh. Will not such a 
Germany in her turn nurse the revenge which as 
France knows but too well, poisons the spiritual life 
at the source and gives assurance of a new war with- 
in a generation? Shall the tide of war ebb and 
flow over France and Germany in the future as in 
the past, onward to the close of time? Incalculable 
is the injury which humanity has already suffered 
from this prolonged national feud, nor is it. extrav- 
agant to forecast that unless it be composed the 
whole world will in the end be wrecked by it. 
Fortunately in favor of its composition the soundest 
elements of all the civilized nations are raising their 
voices, and it would be strange indeed if the dis- 


cordant voice to which we have been listening were 
the only one heard in France in this crisis. France 
has other spokesmen than the official patriots mo- 
mentarily in the saddle; she has a great body of 
workingmen whose generous traditions will not per- 
mit them to seal their lips at command of their rulers. 

On December 14, at Paris, there was read to 
President, Wilson an address which our daily press 
failed to‘print for reasons only too patent. Speak- 
ing on behalf of the Socialist party and the General 
Confederation of Labor, Pierre Renaudel squarely 
planted himself behind the Wilsonian program, em- 
phasizing “the deep harmony of thought which ex- 
ists between the French workers and the President 
of the United States regarding the conception of 
war and peace.” And then in ringing words aimed 
doubtless straight at French officialdom, he protested 
against the attempt “to transform this war of de- 
fense into a war of conquests which would prepare 
new conflicts, create new grievances, and subject 
the peoples more than ever to the double yoke of 
armaments and war.” 

Once more, the supporters of a new world as rep- 
resented by the Wilsonian program need not despair, 
though the difficulties ahead may often seem almost 
insurmountable. Time and a certain decency in the 
average man may be trusted gradually to clear the 
road for the League of Nations. Even M. Chéra- 
dame may be converted to it, though admittedly only 
by a special act of grace. But should he and his 
bourgeois kind prove hopelessly stiffnecked, there at 
any rate are the working people, in France as every- 
where else the real servants of the spirit, to remind 
their rulers, not suppliantly either, we may be sure, 
that a new dawn is breaking in the east. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Exiles 


By what wind-loved grasses, 


By what gray sea 
Do they dwell, 


The restless ones, forever returning 
To the places their lovers remember? 
They are a moment seen 

Tossing their golden balls, 


Or running far, far 


Beyond the sands where the skies vanish. 


They come again 
In the dawn twilight, 


In the bird-broken silences. 


But they are gone 
Ungathered— 
Cliff-flowers, 

The grace of foam 


Lost in the bitter green waters. 


BaBETTE DEUTSCH. 
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The American Note 


I» THE OPENING CHAPTER of his The American 
Spirit in Literature (Yale University Press; $3.50), 
Professor Perry has defined his plan: 


We are primarily concerned with a procession of men 
each of whom is interesting as an individual and as a 
writer. But we cannot watch the individuals long with- 
out perceiving the general direction of their march, the 
ideas that animate them, the common hopes and loyalties 
that make up the life of their spirit. To become aware 
of these general tendencies is to understand the “ Ameri- 
can” note in our national writing. 


It is a hard plan to follow in a book of less than 
seventy thousand words, though it is far from an 
impossible one. It demands the ripeness of judg- 
ment with which we credit Mr. Perry, and also an 
utter singleness of purpose and a ruthless omission 
of every fact not indispensable to the broad scheme. 

The book is composed of ten chapters, four on the 
colonial centuries, ending with The Revolution, five 
on the half century culminating with Union and 
Liberty, and one, The New Nation, for all the im- 
plications of the American spirit in literature since 
1865. The rapid surveys on The Pioneers and The 
First Colonial Literature are well balanced and 
thoroughly familiar. The generalizations are sound 
as far as they go, and they are well supported by 
readable detail. They are marked, too, by the usual 
omission of several of the most felicitous early 
writers who bear witness to the early reactions 
against Puritanism—Thomas Morton, who flayed 
them joyously in 1637; Nathaniel Ward, whose 
Simple Cobbler is an unrecognized classic ; and Sarah 
Kemble Knight, whose Journal reveals the hidden 
reefs of unorthodoxy on which the Mathers were 
wrecked. The chapter on the Civil War issues is 
the best fused of all, perfectly unified, and well 
condensed, a complete fulfillment of the plan laid 
down at the outset. In a different way the nine 
pages on Thoreau are admirable. They repeat little 
of the usual material; but, without any notable 
disagreement from the ordinary judgments, they are 
fresh, fair, and sympathetic, and withal are written 
with a friendly suavity of style which befits the 
treatment—as of one who appreciates the man, but 
does not take him quite as seriously as he took 
himself. 

Yet as a whole Mr. Perry has not lived up to 
his program, and, for one reason, because it was too 
big a one for so small a book. There is no room in 
such a survey for the same biographical facts which 
no textbook could omit. Circumstantial details of 
a purely informative sort are intrusively de trop in 
a series of broad interpretations. One resents hav- 


ing to crowd his knees under a schoolroom desk 
when he has been invited to a Phi Beta Kappa 
oration. 

Moreover, though there is a surfeit of negligible 
information in the book, it is far from scrupulously 
accurate. When Mr. Perry says of the Roger 
Williams-John Cotton controversy “ Back and forth 
the books fly,” he hardly suggests the ponderously 
labored exchanges at intervals of three to five years. 
In his quotation against Bronson Alcott of Emer- 
son’s “ tedious archangel,” he forgets the prevailing 
tone of admiration .in a dozen more important pass- 
ages. When he alludes to Francis Scott Key as 
“of an earlier generation” than John Howard 
Payne, he evidently does not know that the two 
were closer contemporaries than Emerson and 
Lowell. And his allusion to Payne as “ a single 
poem man” points to his utter and utterly con- 
ventional neglect of the drama as a factor in Amer- 
ican literary history. 

This leads to the most unsatisfying feature of the 
book—that it takes no particular stock in the 
creators of the American spirit, the dreamers and 
the iconoclasts. A tone of complacent pragmatism 
pervades the estimates from first to last. Whitman 
is discussed with cautious deference; Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes are all commended 
for having too much art, poetic instinct, and humor 
to fall into the search for the unattainable. Mark 
Twain is given less space than Bret Harte. Mr. 
Howells is dismissed, in less than two pages, without 
a mention of his social convictions or of any novel 
of his later career; and Henry James, who had no 
social convictions, is given twice the space. Natur- 
aily a book of such safe and sane conservatism would 
limit itself to judgments on the remoter past. And 
this book does. 

Just one tenth is devoted to the period since the 
Civil War, and a bare fifth of that tenth to the 
really vital things written since 1890. And yet in 
this last century, and especially in this last genera- 
tion, the changes in the American spirit have been as 
great as—let us say—the literary differences between 
James Russell Lowell and his distinguished niece. 
In one of Mr. Perry’s early pages is a promising 
allusion to “ productions which caught the fancy 
of a whole generation.” But in his last chapter he 
evades discussion of contemporary drama and poetry 
with the statements that it is too soon to speak of 
one and impossible to forecast the other. 

The student of American literary history owes 
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much of his acquaintance with the past spirit of 
America to the old critics’ comments on their con- 
temporaries. A reader of a hundred years hence 
would gather from Mr. Perry’s book the wholly 
false impressions that American literature went into 
retirement at the end of the nineteenth century ; that 





since then there had been no redefining of wealth, 
citizenship, or patriotism; and that the American 
spirit in contemporary literature was either retro- 
spective or timidly self-distrustful. 


Pzrcy H. Boynton. 


The Independents 


= New York Papsrs have printed an item 
to the effect that the third annual exhibition of 
the Society of Independent Artists will open at 
the Waldorf Astoria on March 28, and the an- 
nouncement sounds as prim and businesslike as 
any other. A first exhibition smacks of novelty and 
romance, but the words “third annual” carry 
with them the banality and stuffiness of routine 
oficialdom. And then the implication of gilded 
success in the place where the show will be held— 
what concern have thinking men with art societies 
which parade the heavy dignity of their regular 
habits and their big membership in the halls ‘of the 
wealthy? The challenge is a fair one, the only one 
that we of the Independents have reason to fear. 
For in the present era it is not failure in the esti- 
mation of the public that dismays the artist—he 
must tremble and search his face for fat and sod- 
denness when he is visited by popular success. 
Come to the show, then, you thinking men for 
whom it is given, and see what is behind the 
“antiche maschere” of your Pagliacci. Here you 
see them all, everyone who cares to exhibit, and so 
you have your hand on the pulse of American art. 

If the paintings and sculptures are good, then the 
success is the success of this country, for the works 
come from every part of the country—and the 
Society’s foundation principle of No Jury means 
that every tendency in our art may have its voice 
here; if the exhibition is bad, then the failure is, 
temporarily at least, the failure of American art. 
The question of the permanence and the financial 
Status of the society is really aside from the point, 
for as long as it keeps to the law it made for itself 


“ at the outset, it will not grow old—even as the 


French society of the same name, after more than 
ten times the existence of ours, still maintains its 
youth, its freedom, its undisputed position as the 
battleground of new ideas. 

Where should they appear if not at such exhibi- 
tions? All that is asked of the artist in the French 
society and in its American descendant is that he 
subscribe to the system of “ No Jury, No Prizes, ” 
and pay his small membership dues. After that, 


he may show what he likes, either, as in the ma- 
jority of cases, the wares he hopes to sell or, as 
in the case of a goodly minority, the expression of 
ideas he thinks important, of the sensations through 
which he finds beauty. An Independent show offers 
the great adventure of the world of contemporary 
art: amidst its mass of mediocrity one can find the 
living ideas of the time. It is only at such a place 
that one can find them, for an open door is needed 
before they will ask for admission. It is senseless 
to rail against the hostility toward new forms which 
one finds in official or commercial institutions— 
the galleries of the academies or of the dealers; 
Men who have reached a certain age, with venera- 
tion for their art, and the mental inelasticity which 
is bound to come in time (save in splendidly ex- 
ceptional cases) can see only vandalism where the 
young men see development. It is not fair to ask 
that these older men give their sanction to things 
which seem the denial and destruction of every- 
thing they have worked for, to ask that they vote 
to have the innovators in their exhibitions, on a 
chance that amongst the ineptitudes of which every 
generation has a majority, they may be getting a 
genius. They cannot distinguish between the two 
classes—and I do not speak only of the weaklings 
among the old men, but of the greatest of them. 
Renoir, on being asked about an artist of the 
younger generation around whom the battle of 
opinion was raging, answered: “I cannot very 
well speak of him; I cannot see everything that is 
going on; and then, too, one is of one’s time in 
spite of oneself. Ask me about Manet, Monet, 
Degas, and Cézanne, and I can give you clearly 
formed opinions, for I lived, worked, and struggled 
with them. But with the young men the question 
is different, I cannot speak so freely.” 

The essential phase of the question is not that 
the young men need the chance to express them- 
selves. What is a thousand times more important 
is that it is the ideas of the young men that the 
world needs. The giants of art are giants in their 
twenties. They may go on, in later life, to more 
of depth and miellowness, but their ideas are to be 
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found in their early works. And these ideas are 
the burning-point of the thought of all men in their 
time. It is less clearly formed in the mass of men, 
less intense, diluted and muddy with the lees of 
earlier thought; but when the years have had their 
clarifying influence we find, and without exception, 
that the character of the period was expressed by 
the men who were young at the time. Why should 
the world wait till they are old or dead, to have 
the use of their vision? It is too late then; thought 
has moved on, the old men’s work goes to the mu- 
seum, and the world repeats its tragic blunder 
of ignoring the voices which for that day utter 
its purpose. 

“ Place aux jeunes!” cried Puvis de Chavannes; 
there is no need that the farce be repeated forever, 
though the impulse toward it will always be part 
of our nature. When this impulse gains complete 
control, when the new ideas are not only pushed 
aside at birth but actually cut off from germina- 
tion, we have the condition called decadence. Was 
there ever a more degenerate perversion of the term 
than that which tried to fasten it to the fecundity 
we witnessed in the last half-century? Fortu- 
nately the period was strong enough to fight off the 
senility that so continually tried to make>of art 
the sterile wanton which amuses the leisure of old 
and corrupt societies. It is proofof the cleanness 
and health of our age that the great work in it 
was done not alone by the young men, but also 
by those who carried into later life the force to go 
on producing. 

It cannot be said too often that the Independent 
exhibition is open to anyone who chooses to show 
in it. And it is worth while to recall here that a 
very large proportion of the works hung during 
its first two years of existence were of conservative, 
even reactionary, tendencies. What a mixture one 
finds there: the best and worst of our older artists, 
the best and worst of the younger men, those whom 
ne exhibition—no museum, almost—would refuse, 
those whom no other exhibition would admit. As 
I speak from a purely personal standpoint here, I 
may use names and recall that twice the member- 
ship has included Mr. Prendergast, and twice his 
splendid and complete art has figured in the ex- 
hibition. Among the younger men I will mention 
Morton L. Schamberg, one of the founders of the 
Society, whose untimely death last fall deprived 
this country of an artist who had already done im- 
portant work and from whom even more was to be 
expected. What interests us, above all, at the ex- 
hibition is the chance of finding unknown talent. 
In a number of cases the hope has been fulfilled 


to admiration. The work which probably attracted 
most attention at last year’s Independents was the 
sculpture of Mrs. Victor Soskice, a young Russian 
artist who had come to America but a few months. 
previously. One always wonders what will be 
sent from the West—that region which includes 
everything beyond the Hudson, and of which New 
York knows little. Even the so plentiful bad 
things of the show seem to take on some nuance 
of amiability, as if caught up in the spirit of equal 
opportunity. At least they are relieved of the 
offensiveness that attaches to them when they are 
put forward as the choice of a jury or when an 
attempt is made to dissimulate the scent of their 
staleness with the incense of a prize. 

Is the Independents’ denial of both the jury’s 
authority and the mob’s the final step in unbridled 
individualism? I think not; it is rather a step 
toward that solidarity which we hope to see as a 
mark of the era on which we are entering. An 
interesting means of approach to this solidarity, 
a means which has been discussed several times but 
which most artists would not at present be willing 
to adopt, consists in the omission from the catalogue 
of the names of the producers of the works, thus 
making art anonymous, as it was in the Gothic 
and certain other periods. Every movement in the 
world’s thought is prefigured by its expression in 
the quickly responding medium of art, and the 
vitality of the Independent principle, which has 
had to fight hard for existence, in Europe and 
America, is due to the fact that it corresponds with 
some deep current of evolution. The problem is 
to give to the most important elements of society an 
opportunity to get their place and their recogni- 
tion, while reserving for the weaker members at 
least the right to live. The fact that many of our 
most distinguished men have been willing to forego 
all privilege and let their works stand on their 
merits in the exhibition, and the fact. proved beyond 
argument at the Independent shows, that merit 
will secure recognition whether its possessor is fa- 
mous or unknown, are more than chance incidents; 
they have a significance beyond the field of art, in 
the broader movement toward a collective effort 
in society. 

But one really does not want to worry too much 
about social philosophies when seeing pictures. 
The artists themselves certainly do not; what they 
contribute to such matters comes purely as an un- 
conscious by-product of the single interest of their 
lives—which is to do their work. 


WALTER Pacu. 
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_“ CHIEF IMMEDIATE VALUE OF THE COVENANT 
of the League of Nations is to serve as a basis of 
reconciliation upon which terms of peace may be 
based. That this is the view of the Covenant as 
it applies to the smaller nations is clear. It is ex- 
pected that in its light the Poles and the Ruthenians, 
the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs, the Roumanians 
and the Hungarians will be able to lay aside their 
traditional feuds and accept the law of peace. It is 
surprising to find great reluctance to accept this view 
as respects the larger antagonists and the funda- 
mental quarrel of the world war. Indeed, it is 
clear that many defenders of the Covenant regard 
it as a means of perpetuating this quarrel, and un- 
derwriting revenge. That this should be the view 
of such as ex-Senator Burton is perhaps to be ex- 
pected, and not particularly to be regretted, but 
when we find it put forth in an article in support 
of the League appearing in the Outlook, and ad- 
dressed to the semi-religious middle-class public 
whom that magazine serves, it is a cause of appre- 
hension. “Germany is not yet beaten but just 
placed in a position where she can be beaten and 
she must be kept there by an army of occupation un- 
til her ultimate defeat is assured.” And again: 
“Germany is still the enemy of the free nations of 
the world.” All this shows that the Outlook is 
defending the Covenant under a complete miscon- 
ception of its spirit and purpose. The League of 
Nations without Germany is no association in the 
sense in which President Wilson used the term in 
the last of his famous fourteen articles. It is on 
contrary a perpetuation of an alliance which 
will be faced at first by a single nation, as Europe 
by Prussia in 1806, then by a rival alliance, one 
which in view of its exclusion from the world of 
international finance will be what our press calls 
Bolshevik, and which will in consequence attract 
the admiration of labor everywhere and be in a 
position to carry the class war into every country 
of the world. No—a League of Nations without 
y is the surest way of defeating the object 

of such a league. The great problem is indeed the 
making of a peace with Germany by virtue of which 
she will recognize the Covenant as the child of 
President Wilson’s idealism, and be eager to adopt 
and defend the faith. It should be said at once 
and with all solemnity that the terms of peace of- 





fered to Germany in connection with the Covenant 
are the last opportunity to reestablish the world on 
its old foundations. Already the treatment of Ger- 
many by the Allies has seriously compromised the 
situation. It may be said with truth that the bit- 
terness, the legacy of hate, of the last four months 
is greater than that of the four years of war. On 
the one hand the political and -financial exigencies 
of the Allied statesmen have led to an intensifica- 
tion of the verbal campaign against Germany, 
with a consequent accretion of wrath among their 
pegples ; and on the other, the severity of the Armis- 
tice and the blockade has extended and increased © 
the hardships of war conditions among the civil 
population of Germany until it appears that one 
reason why Lloyd George urges the granting of food 
is that his army of occupation will not endure longer 
the sight of women and chiltiren dying of starvation. 
It should be remembered that the long years of hate 
and distrust between North and South that followed 
our own Civil War were the product of the so-called ° 
Reconstruction rather than of the war itself. It 
will be so in this case unless full advantage is taken 
of the means of reeonciliation afforded by the Treaty 
of Peace based on the Covenant. We quote the 
words of Norman Angell in his article in this issue 
of Tue Dia: - 


The success of the League of Nations will depend less 
now upon the form of machinery which the Allies may 
devise than whether the spirit which must animate any 
successful League is imported into their actual policy to- 
wards the enemy during the next months. 


Ons OF THE CHIEF OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
a genuine and enduring peace with Germany—a 
peace of the spirit as well as of the flesh—is the un- 
satisfactory attitude of that country in the matter 
of repentance. Our press reminds us daily that at 
heart the Germans are as world-defying as ever. 
They are glum in the presence of our soldiers and 
exhibit unbecoming joy at the return of their own, 
to whom they apply the term heroes as undis- 
criminatingly as we do to ours. What signs of re- 
morse our experts in national conscience demand is 
difficult to discover. It has been suggested that the 
ninety-three professors publicly recant and with- 
draw their pronouncement—that the Ebert govern- 
ment publish a White Book confessing Germany’s 
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responsibility for beginning the war—that the clergy 
lead their flocks in penance. None of these things 
will happen. If we are waiting for them as pre- 
liminary to peace with Germany, we shall not have 
that peace. In fact it may be questioned whether 
modern history records a genuine case of national 
repentance. It is true that in times when the na- 
tion was a unit not far removed from a patriarchal 
. society, it could doubtless feel as a single family in 
the presence of national sin and misfortune: there 
is no reason to doubt the psychological truth of 
the Old Testament accounts of the repentance of 
the Hebrew people under the scourge of their 
prophets. Again, in the city states, Athens and 
Florence, it was possible for similar unity of feel- 
ing to take effect in great movements of civic 
emotion. But in a modern state, as in a modern 
corporation, the sense of responsibility is so diffused, 
the means of information so indirect and uncertain, 
that it is impossible to focus national feeling on any- 
thing so unpleasant as a conviction of sin. We 
know this from our own history. It is well estab- 
lished that the Spanish War was diplomatically 
avoidable—that President McKinley yielded to the 
popular blood thirst excited by Roosevelt and 
Hearst. It may be thought that no subject of re- 
pentance is more compelling than a needless war; 
yet has the United States or its body of citizens 
felt anything approaching regret for the bloodshed? 
It is equally well established that in setting up 
the republic of Panama we made a scrap of paper 
of a treaty with Columbia explicitly covering the 
subject of our aggression, and that if Columbia had 
resisted we should have invaded her territory. Yet 
nothing is farther from our national conscience than 
a sense of wrongdoing. If we confess, as Roose- 
velt did, it is with pride. The efforts of a few 
well-meaning idealists to make us pay damage are 
the cause in our Senate of renewed hardness of 
heart or ribald contempt of the law of nations— 
and the people care for none of these things. But 
it may be said that Germany’s offense was accom- 
panied by circumstances of outrage and atrocity 
that should bring an instinctive recoil. Did simi- 
lar atrocities when perpetrated by our soldiers in 
the Philippines cause any noticeable mental or moral 
anguish in this country? Yes—to Mr. Moorfield 
Story and a few other belated Puritans. The 
trouble was that they could not bring to the coun- 
try any lively conception of its responsibility for the 
behavior of its servants toward an inferior race. And 
probably the German people today are in the same 
condition of mingled ignorance, disbelief, and indif- 
ference in regard to Belgium. We need not look 
for any great act of national repentance from Ger- 
many, for none is possible. In view of Germany’s 
defeat such an act would be in any case discounted. 
So it behooves us to remake our world as best we 
can, without the edifying and gratifying spectacle of 
Germany on her knees in public penance. 





: OveRMAN COMMITTEE MARKED THE 
climax of its deliberations with the appearance of 
Colénel Raymond Robins. The investigation di- 
rected by the State Department as a smoke screen 
for its blunders in the Russian situation was care- 
fully planned to include,only the testimony of those 
violently opposed to the present regime in Russia, 
with a final explosion from the Reds to damn it 
with loud praise. It was expected that in this way 
the Soviet Government would be discredited from 
both sides, and the natural reaction of the country 
would be a disgust so deep that the record of the 
State Department would be drowned in it. The 
failure of the plan was due largely to the modera- 
tion and good sense with which Messrs. John Reed 
and Albert Rhys Williams and Miss Louise Bryant 
conducted themselves before the Committee. A sen- 
atorial investigation is nowadays much like the 
Indian custom of running the gauntlet. The war- 
riors line up on either side, spitting on their hands 
and waving their clubs with ferocious gestures, 
grimaces, and cries, each eager to plant a blow that 
will echo down the ages in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. In the case of favored prisoners who are 
destined to adoption into the tribe, the warriors are 
directed to strike just before or after the flying 
figure. In the case of Breshkovskaya, who was sup- 
posed to be persona grata, some over-eager young 
braves, excited doubtless by the term “ revolution- 
ist,’ struck to wound, but were called off. In the 
cases of the sympathizers with the Soviets, however, 
no quarter was given, and Miss Bryant in particular 
was subjected to the peculiar type of courtesy which 
Senators retain for use towards their masters—the 
people. In spite of this, the testimony of the avowed 
sympathizers with the Soviets was such as to cun- 
vict the Committee and the State Department of 
the panic cry of “ Wolf! Wolf!” It was not ap- 
parently the intention to call Colonel Robins; but 
his own expressed desire to make his long awaited 
statement before this official body, and the demand 
of the Truth about Russia Society, forced the hand 
of the State Department, which professed to be man- 
aging the investigation, and resulted in the exten- 
sion of its hearings. Colonel Robins effectively 
disposed of any value the investigation might have 
as camouflage for the mistakes of the Administration 
in dealing with Russia. Blunders that became atroc- 
ities were noted and catalogued in his testimony, to 
become a part of the final indictment. The sending 
of the most notorious representative of the Dark 
Forces of America to greet Revolutionary Russia, 
the selfish sacrifice of the Kerensky Government, 
the cowardly refusal to give an answer to Lenin’s 
offer to break off negotiations at Brest-Litovsk in re- 
turn for aid—all these stand forth in Colonel Rob- 
ins’ testimony as monuments to the arrogant stupid- 
ity that has characterized our State Department, 
to whose best traditions the present locum tenens is 
not unfaithful. Colonel Robins refused comment 
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“on the Sisson documents, which, he said—according 


to the report in the New York Tribune—“ would 
inevitably reflect on Mr. Sisson, who is abroad.” 
He expressed disbelief in many of the stories of 
violence and terror circulated in the campaign of 
propaganda against the Soviet Government, espe- 
cially the picturesque tale of the violation of the 
Woman’s Battalion. In reply to questions as to 
the danger of Bolshevism in America Colonel 
Robins declared that there were two remedies—full 
publicity as to Russia and full protection of the 
American workman, “so that he will say that the 
land that is worth living in is a land worth living 
for.” 


Orcs To CoLoneL RosINsS IN THE TREAT- 
ment of social unrest stand forth certain champions 
of strong-arm methods. There is Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania, addressing the Scotch-Irish So- 
ciety of that state: 

I don’t believe we are in any danger. I don’t believe 
that any doctrine which controverts our religion or the 
God we believe in will get any status in America. Any- 
one who wants to start trouble in Pennsylvania will get 
it. The state has an organization to beat any attempt 
to disturb the present order of things. 


There is Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle, and his 
Chief of Police: 


“We closed up every ‘wobbly’ hall in town,” said 
the Mayor. “We didn’t have any law to do it with, so 
we used nails. When there was serious opposition we 
trotted out the Department of Health and had the build- 
ings condemned. We didn’t need any more law than 
we did to stop the red flag. We just stopped it.” 


In reference to a raid in which the police searched 
the cooperative market run by union labor, closed 
and padlocked the headquarters of the Socialist 
Party, and stopped work at a cooperative shop where 
I. W. W. literature ‘had been printed, the Chief 
of Police said: 


_I had no warrant ordering the place closed. I was 
tired of reading the revolutionary circulars that were 
printed there, and decided that I had already let them 
go too far, so I just locked them up. They started with 
very mild articles, but have now passed the limit. I 
expect no trouble in enforcing the closing order. 


In Lawrence, Massachusetts, where the textile 
workers are striking for the eight-hour day, the po- 
lice have refused the strikers the exercise of their 
right of peaceful assembly, have arrested a strike 
leader on the false charge of evading the draft, 
have ridden down and beaten up peaceful strikers 
and their sympathizers on the public streets and side- 
walks. In the case of the Lawrence strike the forces 
of repression are drawing on the hatred generated 
and stored up for war purposes. They are mak- 
ing lavish use of the shibboleths of patriotism and 
religion, utterly reckless as to the effect of discredit- 
ing forever among hungry and desperate men the 
faiths for which the catchwords stand. 





‘ion GOVERNMENT CONTINUES ITS BLUNDERING 
policy in regard to the victims of war psychology. 
Ex-Attorney General Gregory continues to main- 
tain that persons convicted under the Espionage 
Act are not political prisoners, and that in every case 
it was proved that whatever they said or did was 
done with a specific unlawful intent, even when 
the prosecution arose from statements made in pri- 
vate conversation. His own recommendation of 
commutation of sentences recognizes that in some 
cases the evidence of unlawful intent was unsatis- 
factory, and further that “ injustice resulted to cer- 
tain defendants because of the all-prevalent condi- 
tion of intense patriotism and aroused emotions on 
the part of the jurors.” It is pertinent to ask Mr. 
Gregory whether this condition did not result in 
injustice not in some cases but in all, and whether 
he and his subordinates did not make every effort 
to inflame the patriotic passions of courts and juries 
against defendants and thus become themselves the 
cause of the injustice which Mr. Gregory now 
tardily condemns. The cases recently reported for 
clemency illustrate and emphasize the inequality with 
which the law was enforced. Convicts who at- 
tracted much public sympathy even when convicted 
of publicly urging resistance to conscription are to 
be released. Others like Robert Goldstein, con- 
victed for promoting a moving picture showing mas- 
sacres by British soldiers in the American Revolu- 
tion, are held to three years. The statement that 
he is “ alleged to have been financed by pro-German 
interests” is an interesting comment on what the 
Department of Justice holds to be material evidence 
in such cases. 


on SAME SHUFFLING AND EVASIVE POLICY IS 
continued toward the Conscientious Objectors. Late 
in January the Secretary of War released 113 Ob- 
jectors from Fort Leavenworth—men who had 
been courtmartialled without having been granted, 
or in some cases offered, the farm furloughs offi- 
cially promised. Freedom seems to have been ex- 
tended only to the men who declared that they 
would have accepted such alternative service jad it 
been offered. Absolutists whose consciences revolted 
at every direct or indirct form of submission to 
conscription for war are left, presumably, to serve 
out their sentences. In other words, the War De- 
partment offers the temptation to thex men to deny 
their consciences and impeach their own sincerity. 
By so doing it cuts from under its own feet the 
only ground on which its practice can be defended. 
For it is obvious that the only ground on which 
conscientious objectors are entitled to escape facing 
the firing squad is that of conscience. All compro- 
mise, evasion, and paltering with this issue are ab- 
surd and must ultimately be abandoned. If the Sec- 
retary of War felt that such courses were useful in 
time of war he can have no excuse for maintaining 
them in peace. 
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Notes on New Books 


THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. By 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexan- 
der Teixeira de Mattos. Dodd, Mead; $1.75. 


The Burgomaster of Stilemonde is written by 
the Maeterlinck who wrote Monna Vanna and 
Mary Magdalene, a Maeterlinck who approaches 
moral problems with some objectivity. He has lost 
his coloring and poetry, but perhaps that is a fitting 
loss in a play of the recent war. Instead however 
of a grim, stark, bleeding piece of artistry, he has 
given us merely a workmanlike play in which 
plausible beings repeat declarations familiar for 
the past four years. One might say the conflict in 
the play is between the two Mythologies—of Power 
and of Sacrifice: in Nietzschean terms, between the 
proud, relentless, strong, “ well-constituted,” and 
the self-sacrificing and loving “ ill-constituted.” 
John Cowper Powys in his novel Wood and Stone 
took this antagonism, handled it with an ironic 
searching grasp, and posed in a hundred wags the 
question as to which after all were really the 
stronger, the power-seeking ones or the loving ones. 
Maeterlinck has treated the theme almost as Pinero 
might do it. 

The play ends in the execution of the Burgo- 
master, who gives his life to save his head gardener 
and his town from German violence. By many 
wordy ‘speeches Maeterlinck shows us the iacom- 
prehensibility, to the invading military leaders, of 
such actions and of Belgian resistance. Major von 
Rochow stands for absolute Prussian militarism, 
while the young Lieutenant Hilmer is intended to 
show us “ a very pleasant, good-hearted fellow, very 
kind, clever, too,” who is warped into a different 
man by taking his place as a small cog in a vast army 
machine. The tragic note is intensified by Hilmer’s 
relation to the Burgomaster as his son-in-law and by 
the distraction of his wife Isabelle, who forbids Hil- 
mer to touch her after the Burgomaster has been 
shot. “ This is incomprehensible,” says Major von 
Rochow, “ but they’re all more or less mad in this 
country.” 

Maeterlinck’s restraint is evident throughout. In 
his desire to avoid too bitter rancor, too great pas- 
sion, the play has lost something life-giving. Future 
readers in studying the collected works will pass 
quickly over the Burgomaster of Stilemonde. 


‘THe Way or A Man. By Thomas Dixon. 

Appleton; $1.50. 

Could any person not of essentially unclean mind 
have written Thomas Dixon’s latest atrocity, The 
Way of a Man? If the book possessed merit as 
literature it would be barred from libraries, but it 
is so worthless as to be safe from attack. The 
once-Reverend Thomas Dixon would doubtless 


plead that he is teaching a moral lesson, but the 
plea would not stand: he writes with too obvious 
relish in his pornographic material; his pen revels 
in an eroticism that offends doubly because of its 
crudity. Mr. Dixon is a sensation-monger, know- 
ing only the vulgarly violent emotions, striving 
always to lash the reader into some state of passion. 
Having exhausted the possibilities of race prejudice 
in the South, he now gives over his efforts to stir 
up mob violence against the Negroes for conditions 
that existed—if ever—more than fifty years ago, 
and spatters the North with his highly colored ink. 
The South is to be congratulated on his removal. 
In this book he undertakes to furnish an exposé of 
free love in lower Manhaitan. His style is no less 
absurd than his plot, end both show the influence of 
nis experience in scenario writing. Violent and 
luscious adjectives pursue each other across the page, 
where mechanical emotions rumble along through a 
pasteboard world to their stereotyped conclusions. 


Tam 0’ THE Scoots. By Edgar Wallace. 

Small, Maynard ; $1.35. 

Mr. Wallace, in Tam o’ the Scoots, reflects Jes 
chansons de gieire that colored the life of flyers in 
the late war. More, he reflects the bright spirit 
of chivalry that marked the aerial lists. Tam shot 
down a great rival, and the next day attended his 
funeral at some altitude, dropping a noble epitaph 
in verse. Later, Tam shot down another one of 
the enemy in flames, but the man escaped death; 
and, while being feasted before going into formal 
captivity, he praised the poetry of the little epitaph. 
Tam flushed up. “ Thank ye, sir-r,” he blurted. 
“Ye couldna’ ’a’ made me more pleased—even if 
A’ killit ye.” An excellent touch, that; for the 
episodes of the high tourney always were funny 
to the flyers, much in the mood of an Icarian bur- 
lesque. And if any were killed, the play became, 
for the moment, serious. “Also, it should be noted, 
Mr. Wallace reflects this happy spirit of the air- 
men by the employment of a lively and entertaining 
narrative of adventure. Many things happen in a 
page, and very quickly too. Tam is the gentle 
apotheosis of the blood-and-thunder hero, and some- 
thing besides. If the reader asks more, it will be 
an echo of that unphrased deep pathos that just 
touched the faces of these modern knights when, 
the day done, they sat down to mess, marked an- 
other vacant chair, and raised their glasses in a 
silent toast. 

But the flyers themselves, in reading this book, 
will find not a few technical errors of the sort 
that a writer would make. It is a sorry thing to 
point them out in such good narrative. And yet, 
because the same errors may be published again, 
it is just as well to set a clarifying finger on the 
confused illustration facing page 52. The gun 
in the illustration could never be used in the air. 
It has a cooling device which is unnecessary, and a 
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belt feed which would knock out the pilot’s eyes, 
at least. It has no sights. The trigger squeeze 
is so antiquated for a pilot’s gun that it would be 
useless in combat. The pilot’s goggles are raised, 
and—climactic error—both hands are removed from 
the controls. The plane to which the gun is at- 
tached was evidently invented by the illustrator. 
It would never fly. 


Asta Minor. By Walter A. Hawley. John 
Lane; $3.50. 


It is hard to condemn a man because he lacks 
imagination. But in the last analysis any criticism 
of Mr. Hawley’s Asia Minor must come down to 
that. If careful observation were all, if a meticulous 
transcribing of things seen sufficed to give a true 
picture of the unexplored, the volume would pass 
the censor. Unfortunately, much of the significance 
of the East, as indeed of all places where we are 
minded to look for it, consists in the things that are 
not visible. And Mr. Hawley is neither prophet 
nor seer, but simply a traveler with a zest for dis- 
tant lands, a deep-felt appreciation for antiquities 
and landscapes, and some very considerable knowl- 
edge of the ancient races that have successively 
inhabited his bit of the East, from the square-toed 
Hittites up. He can be counted on not to make mis- 
statements or blunders. But such a writer as H. G. 
Dwight will give more of the East in the turn of a 
phrase than can be found in all the present volume 
together. To the description of a country richer in 
associatién, in mystery, and dawning power than 
almost any other spot of the globe, he brings obser- 
vation, but little perception of the fundamental and 
living questions at stake. Hence he offers worn 
banalities, comfortless assurances, or positive mis- 
conceptions—such as his assertion that “ despite 
abuses perpetrated by the Government, the Turks 
have many excellent qualities, some of which have 
been manifest during the last two decades in the 
serious efforts of the Progressive Party to accom- 
plish necessary reforms.” Is Mr. Hawley really 
unacquainted with history since the inauguration of 
the Young Turk Administration? He has given us 
an interesting Baedeker of Asia Minor, but he has 
certainly missed a priceless opportunity. 


THe Mirror AND THE Lamp. W. B. Max- 
well. Bobbs-Merrill; $1.75. 


Mr. Maxwell, novelist, has given place for four 
years to Captain Maxwell of the British Army, 
fighting with the Fusiliers in France. The war 
however has no part in his new novel, in which 
the struggles are all mental and spiritual. He says 
of his title: 

The lamp is one’s inmost self—what we call the soul—the 
mirror is the mind. The lamp is constant in its power to 
light the mirror, and show what is fair and what is foul. 
In this book, which is in some respects the best 
thing he has done, Mr. Maxwell repeats the themes 


of his previous novels—man’s craving for religion, 
the contrast between wealth and poverty, and the 
effects upon character of unlawful love. He han- 
dles these essentially difficult subjects with sincerity 
and admirable delicacy. His description of char- 
acter is excellent in the case of the minor persons, 
but the major persons do not convince. Edward 
Churchill, the central figure, never succeeds in gain- 
ing the reader’s belief in him nor sympathy with him. 
He alone of the family group in his childhood home 
is unconvincing. ‘The mother is extremely real, 
detestably so, and the brothers are alive. Even the 
old servant, Maria, and the various boys at school 
are actual—particularly the tragic Jarvis, he of the 
graveyard cough with which he entertains his fel- 
lows, until the day when he has to go to work in 
a shop and becomes the victim of the boys’ cruel 
caste snobbery. And Walsden, the missionary, is. 
one of the most authentic persons in recent fiction, 
But Churchill is a prig in his boyhood and a weak~ 
ling in manhood. His religion never seems vital, 
as Walsden’s is, and his vacillations about the min- 
istry lack sufficient motivation. He puts belief off 
and on too easily. He shows inherent weakness in 
letting himself be so dominated by his piously crafty 
mother, as well as in the entanglement of his later 
life. The author obviously expects the reader’s 
approval, or at least sympathy, in Churchill’s elope- 
ment with a married woman and his subsequent life 
with her, but the whole affair appears unreal. 
(Why is Mr. Maxwell always writing about the 
woman who transgresses the moral law?) Lillian 
is a poor thing, not worth the sacrifice Churchill’ 
made for her. ‘ 

The story is huddled together at the last, so that 
the closing events appear dreamlike. And the final 
chapters are a sop to the happy-ender. 


THe Open-Airm THEATRE. By Sheldon 
Cheney. Kennerley; $3. 


The virtues of open air do not require proof; 
they are axiomatic. And we are not-certain but_ 
that over-insistence upon them has a tendency to 
weaken rather than strengthen their position. 
There is always a temptation for the compiler to turm 
special pleader, and that appears to be the trap 
into which the author of this handbook has fallen 
on more than one occasion. He is led into a dog- 
matic assertiveness which warps the fabric of his 
theme. By claiming too much for the al fresco 
drama he imparts the impression that there is some 
special baneful influence residing in mere roof. We 
find him requisitioning italics to remark: “If 
there is one quality that, more than any other, 
distinguishes the drama of the open from the indoor 
drama, it is genuineness.” “‘ The story of the birth 
of dramatic art, and of that art’s growth through 
its greatest eras, is exclusively the story of the open- 
air theater,” he says elsewhere. And when we find 
Mr. Cheney claiming for the Cranbrook theater, 
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near Detroit, that “ the whole effect has a loveliness 
without parallel in the existing theatres of ancient 
or modern times,” we have a lurking conviction 
that the author is taking in a little too much terri- 
tory. 

For the most part, however, the compiler con- 
tents himself with a lucid textual description of the 
open-air theater of this country and Europe, giving 
an adequate idea of their styles and the kind of 
production to which they are adapted. The book 
is comprehensive, and contains more than half a 
hundred excellent illustrations. There is an ap- 
pendix devoted more particularly to problems of 
planning and construction. 


Srnister House. By Leland Hall. Hough- 


ton Mifflin; $1.50. 


Of course we don’t believe in ghosts. Reason, 
science, even simple decorum of everyday life—all 
-combine against such belief. Yet there exists in 
hardheaded as well as in imaginative folk a sub- 
stratum of credulity needing only to be tapped. 
Some skill is necessary to drop through the layers 
of sophisticated resistance into that substratum. 
We demand competent witnesses, people who are 
not flighty—ordinary, good, sensible people. We 
like the evidence of animals, dogs especially, for we 
do not suspect them of conniving to fool us. We 
need motivation for the ghosts: why are they 
haunting the cattle? We find it easier, on the whole, 
to accept malevolent spirits than gentle, well-mean- 
ing ones. 

Perhaps never since the Turn of the Screw have 
ghosts been evoked so successfully as in Sinister 
House. The narrator of the story is a commuter 
with a Ford, living in a new concrete house. His 
wife, Annette, is plump, pretty, and skeptical 
enough to remove any suspicion of connivance. 
Giles Farrow, Annette’s artist cousin, supplies the 
element of intellectual doubt. Eric and Julia Grier, 
who live in the dark house high over the river, are 
from the first comment intriguing characters, Julia 
with her fine courage and her intense love for Eric, 
Eric, with his restless, over-protective passion for his 
wife. The story is like an enlarging spiral of mystery 
and terror, with scenes of steadily heightening dra- 
matic quality until the final terrifying night of the 
disclosure. Giles, firm in his belief that ghosts 
breed only in the living, works toward the disclosure 
of some tangible cause in Eric’s past for the terror 
of his present life. And terror it is, malevolent 
and horrid, driving Eric into isolation by repelling 
his friends, making him frightful to children, be- 
setting Julia to the point of death. 

Mr. Hall understands the artistic value of con- 
trasts in building up his atmosphere. Days of 
bright autumn sun and family picnics precede nights 
that are black with great winds blowing. Com- 
fortable fires and pleasant food—and then ghostly 


fingers at one’s neck. The style is manipulated 
toward this same end: Pierre Smith, the narrator, 
talks in commonplace colloquialisms, except at the 
high moments of the story; there the colloquialisms 
give place to clear, distinct, sometimes powerful 
phrasing. 

Memories Grave AND Gay. By Florence 
Howe Hall. Harper; $3.50. 
Letters OF SusAN Hate. Edited by Caro- 
line P. Atkinson. Marshall Jones; $3.50. 


The strongest reaction aroused by Memories 
Grave and Gay is acute sympathy for Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and her worthy husband, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe. In their day and generation they 
must have been a vigorous, enterprising pair. The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic and the Asylum for 
the Blind are first-class products. Fighting for the 
right of women to work outside their own families 
and for Greek independence meant a thoroughgoing 
passion for reform seventy or eighty years ago. It 
was to the Howes that Florence Nightingale looked 
for moral support in the unheard-of adventure of 
hospital nursing in the eighteen-fifties, and it was 
in the Howes’ Dorchester home, Green Peace, that 
many a European revolutionist and exile found 
welcome. But that was very long ago, and this 
famous couple have been unfortunate in their de- 
scendants. Instead of going forward to blaze new 
trails in the manner of their father and mother, 
the Howes of today seem to prefer to stay at home 
and indulge in the worship of their ancestors. ‘The 
library catalogues show lives of each parent sera- 
rately, another of both parents together, besides 
endless special chapters and magazine articles; and 
now comes this new record of family history-—a 
last, careful, patient gleaning in a field whence 
many solid volumes had already been harvested. 
Wonderful it js under such circumstances that Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall has found anything new or 
interesting to relate. She has—but the difficulty 
is that the new parts are not interesting, and the 
interesing parts are not new. We have heard before 
of the education of Laura Bridgeman, and we do 
not care to hear how young Harry Hall first learned 
to ride a bicycle. 

Still, quite apart from the value of the material, 
the book has a charm and distinction of its own. 
An atmosphere of the “ divine right of kings” per- 
vades it. A serene confidence surrounds it like a 
halo. Without humor, without hurry, without 
selection, without the faintest shadow of a suspi- 
cion of the devout interest of her public, every least 
detail of the doings of the Howe familv is set down, 
to the third and fourth generation. “The chrenicle 
is childlike, almost pathetic in its simple-hearted- 
ness. We could go on forever in admiration of 
this perfect specimen of ancestor worship, if we were 
not brought up short again by our sharp sympathy 
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LABOR 


The crux of the reconstruction problem is the relation between capital and 
labor. To everyone interested in this problem, these two books are recom- 
mended. Written by leading authorities they illuminate from different 
angles the whole labor question and give just the knowledge that is needed 
for an understanding of the new era of industrial relations. 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY By Ordway Tead 


“No one who comes in contact with or handles labor in any way can fail to 
find information of value in it.”—American Machinist. 

“Mr. Tead has joined the things that_every intelligent employer has ob- 
served and the things that every intelligent psychologist has observed and has 
made the employers’ observations scientific, and the psychologists’ observation 
practicable.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“To employers who want to know ‘ what is the matter’ with their employes, 
what impulses determine their efficiency, we recommend ‘ Instincts in Industry.’ 
Practical manufacturers can spend a very profitable couple of hours with this 
author, who has gathered his material at first hand, dealing with labor problems 
as an industrial counsel.”—Babson Statistical Organization Bulletin. $1 .40 net 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY By Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King 


This volume, the result of years of study and experience as Canadian Labor 
minister, investigator, etc., shows how the struggle between capital and labor can, 
and must, be settled by peaceful methods. 

“ The great problem of reconstruction which America is facing is the creating 
of more efficient relations between employer and employe. This is one of the 
new books on this subject and will be of interest to both employers and labor 
leaders.” —Babson Statistical Organization Bulletin. 

“The underlying causes of industrial unrest, the evolution of industrial 
phenomena, the essential features of industrial processes, the rights and functions 
of labor, capital, management and community are brought out in forceful man- 
ner.” —Industrial Management. 

“ . . ,Of immense value. The most practical of books concerning the 
geous and clear-sighted.”—Christian Register. $3.00 net 


Moral Reconstruction 




















RIGHT AND WRONG AFTER THE WAR By Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell 


“ Fresh, bold, and suggestive thinking.”—Boston Transcript. 

“ This book treats of such vital problems as feminism, poverty, and birth con- 
trol. Mr. Bell sees that a revision of our Christian ethics is in order.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

“Tts analysis of modern social and ethical conditions is refreshingly coura- 
geous and clear-sighted.”—Christian Register. $1.25 net 
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for Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. In life she was a 
clever woman, more than ordinarily vivid and 
human: it is hard that she has not been allowed, 
naturally and gently, to fade into obscurity. It is 
hard not to be allowed to die a natural death. 

The refreshing thing about The Letters of Susan 
Hale is that she does not take herself seriously— 
neither herself nor her family. She paints in Paris 
studios; she sketches on the Nile; she acts charades 
in half the back parlors of Boston; she teaches 
school; she jobs at literary hack work for her 
brother; she is responsible for a respectable row 
of volumes herself; she dissects the flora cf Matu- 
nuck, Rhode Island; she lectures at Woman's 
Clubs, east and west and everywhere. But none 
of these occupations takes the center of the stage, 
or diverts her from her true profession of having 
a perfectly beautiful time in the world. Let us 
frankly call her what she was, an amateur and un- 
ashamed. Letter writing however, as we find to our 
good fortune in the present volume, she did take seri- 
ously. A nephew once said of her, “ Why, I could 
write good letters, too, if I sat down to it right 
after breakfast and kept it up the whole morning.” 
Being a friend to all sorts of conditions and ages of 
men amounted with Miss Hale to a career in itself. 
In her letters of travel her greater enthusiasms were 
for the people, not the places. Europe becomes 
almost a “suburb of Boston,” where she is con- 
tinually running into somebody’s sister, or cousin, 
or aunt. In Paris her chief adventure was break- 
fasting with James Russell Lowel!. 

But already, and very swiftly, these letters of 
Miss Susan Hale's are taking on the aroma and 
fragrance of the old-fashioned. Her travels abroad 
belong to the long ago, ante-bellum period when 
Europe was to most of us—blessedly—a huge, de- 
lightful, colored picture-book of romance. The 
porcelain stoves of Germany, the Pyramids of 
Egypt were only parts of an amusing, enchanting 
Foreign Whole. Those were the days before we 
had seen It come alive and turn twice as real as 
Boston Common or the State House. In these 
days of doubt and difficulty, then, all lovers of let- 
ters will find it doubly refreshing to turn over these 
records of irresponsible good times in the old world. 
Eden 


Tue Spinners. By Phillpotts. 


Macmillan; $1.60. 


In The Spinners Eden Phillpotts shows the 
working of the old eternal forces in a modern 
community. The scene is an idyllic landscape of 
chalk downs, winding rivers, and cottage gardens 
overflowing with flowers, such as are to be found 
only in the West Country of England. The 
dramatis personae are the folk of the spinning 
mill which is owned by Raymond Ironsyde. Among 
them, all three Fates were to be seen at their 
ancient business. “ Clotho attended to the Spread 


Board; the can-minders, coiling away the sliver, 
stood for Lachesis; while in the spinners, who cut 
the thread when the bobbin was full, Estelle found 
Atropos, the goddess of the shears.” The tragedy 
of the story is due to the world-old situation of a 
wronged girl whose love has turned to hate. Her 
bitterness and her lover’s faithlessness find their 
nemesis in the unbalanced nature of their son, who 
is the victim and the instrument of Fate. A theme 
so threadbare as this needs to be given a very 
special treatment or to be presented from a very 
unusual angle in order to hold: the interest of the 
reader, and one does not find that treatment or 
that angle in this book. True, a modern note is 
struck in the consideration of such subjects as 
the demands of labor, and the position of women 
in industry, but that does not compensate for the 
very obvious lack of originality. The most pleas- 
ing point in the book is the recognition of the ro- 
mance that is to be found in machinery and the 
actual esthetic pleasure that is to be derived from 
it. As a dispassionate study of cause and effect, 
which are shown with much psychological con- 
scientiousness, this story has a certain value; it is 
true to life also in the fact that, although the char- 
acterization is firm and convincing, none of the 
characters stand out very vividly trom the group 
to which they. belong. The book is lightened by 
touches of delicious, almost Dickensian, humor, 
but it does not equal either in its comedy or in its 
tragedy some of Eden Phillpotts’ earlier work, and 
there are some who might almost consider it dull— 
as depressingly dull as English country life itself 
can be at certain seasons of the year. 


EpcewaTer Pgopie. By Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman. Harper: $1.35. 


Edgewater People portrays the New England 
temperament continuing to dominate the life of four 
villages, offshoots of the parent town. The tempera- 
ment, in its inarticulate intensities, is shown in 
various forms of pride, cherished loves and hates, 
the yearning of lonely souls for affection, self-seek- 
ing, the passion for nature, the fighting spirit, and 
brooding remorse. The cumulative effect, in spite 
of the conventional happy ending and a buoyant 
morality, is rather grim, and is emphasized by the 
simplicity of the types, the author’s own frankness, 
and an uncompromising directness, almost abrupt- 
ness of style. Humor is absent also from several of 
the sketches, though the best are pervaded by an 
irony inherent in the situation, as in the predicament 
of the youth returned from a traveling show to find 
himself, because of his mother’s deception, posing as 
a hero of the trenches. 

After themes of domestic estrangement and recon- 
ciliation, the yearning of the spinster, the child’s 
mission of regeneration and the acerbities of decayed 
gentlewomen, the reader welcomes the fresher 
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motive of the sea captain’s pride of proprietorship in 
the sea. Ingenuity of situation and incident is il- 
lustrated in the Odyssean variation on the prodigal 
son, who, unrecognized by any of his family except 
his mother, rehabilitates his father’s country store, 
and satisfies poetic justice by feeding the pig. In 
one instance, at least, the idiosyncrasy of plot strains 
credulity, when the morbid wife proves her daughter- 
in-law by the same fantastic and fiery trial of love 
to which she herself succumbed. Mingled with 
the types who embody more or less humanly the rage 
of the devouring temperament are dispositions hap- 
pily lower-pitched, as that of the self-forgetful, clear- 
eyed, and resourceful Lizzie Jordan, whose homely 
common sense is the best philosophy: “ Well, I 
know what I have to put up with livin’ with Sophia 
Ludd, but I was kind of in the dark about Adela 


On the whole the reader is fain to reflect that even 
old age and celibacy in an New England village are 
conscious at their most expansive of a lighter and 
more superficial vein, and that the New England 
temperament may presently be constrained to sur- 
render its last stronghold to the insidious invasion 


of cosmopolitanism. 
Byways in SouTHERN Tuscany. By Kath- 
arine Hooker. Scribner ; $3.50. 


If ever a country could be likened to the pitcher 
of Philemon and Baucis, that country is Italy. The 
centuries pass in vain—the flow of books on the 
beloved land continues steadily. This latest one 
by Katharine Hooker is not from so mighty a pen 
as some which have written of Italian journeys, but 
it is a good and likable work which gives us sketches 
of many a little town that one would scarcely know 
where to read about otherwise unless one had access 
to a good library of Italian. Even then one would 
miss the particular sort of delight that a country 
affords to a foreigner—quite a different matter from 
the associations and the pride awakened in a native. 

The author's appreciation of the Latin grace and 


sweetness of the simple people she meets in the- 


country and the little cities makes up to the reader 
for the regret he will feel at having cleanliness or 
the lack of it noted so diligently at almost every place 
to which he is conducted. Such entrancing places— 
really out of the way, and not to be seen by those 
who confine their travel to railway carriages! Fine 
old legends cluster about even finer old ruins; pas- 
sages from Dante come to lips, or perhaps fall from 
lips, that speak them with the purity of the Sienese 
territory, which today has something in its speech 
akin to that of the poet. 

The travels of the party (which included a pho- 
tographer with an eye for lovely scenes—witness the 
illustrations) extend westward from Siena, along 
the Maremma, as far as the Campagna and Umbria 
to the south and east, and stop short of Arezzo again 


at the north, lest so great and famous a place take 
one out of the Byways which it is the book’s purpose 
to describe. 

Having journeyed to Massa Marittima, however, 
it may be that one missed a page on the great altar- 
piece there by Lorenzetti, or even a reproduction 
of it. “Pazienza/ there is enough in this corner of 
the inexhaustible Italy to make good the loss many 
times over, with marshes and mountains, brigands 
and blessed bells, saints and signoroni and sunshine. 


Books of the Fortnight 


_ The following list comprises THE D1at’s selec- 
tion of books recommended among the publications 
received during the last two weeks: 


Ten Days That Shook the World. By John Reed. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 372 pages. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East. By Jean 
Victor Bates. 8vo, 226 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5. 

The Society of Nations. By T. J. Lawrence. 12mo, 
194 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

The Government of the United States: National, 
State, and Local. By William Bennett Munro. 
8vo, 648 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson. Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century Series. Edited by 
Basil Williams. 8vo, 539 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.25. 

Clemenceau: The Man and His Time. By H. M. 
Hyndman. 12mo, 338 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes,Co. $2. 

English Literature During the Last Half Century. 
By John W. Cunliffe. 12mo, 315 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Cultural Reality. By Florian Znaniecki. 8vo, 359 
pages. University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

Psychological Principles. By James Ward. 8vo, 
478 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

Beverages and Their Adulteration: Origin, Com- 
position, Manufacture, Natural, Artificial, 
Fermented, Distilled, Alkaloidal and Fruit 
Juices. By Harvey W. Wiley. Illustrated, 8vo, 
421 pages. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. $3.50. 

The Burgomaster of Stilemonde. A play. By 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. 12mo, 128 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The Heart of Peace. Verse. By Laurence Hous- 
man. 12mo, 150 pages. Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.25. 

Dead Command. A novel. By Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. Translated by Frances Doug- 
las. 12mo, 351 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.75. 
The Challenge to Sirius. A novel. By Sheila 

Kaye-Smith. 12mo, 442 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.90. 
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A PERSONAL LETTER FROM A CONVICT 


On February 20 I was sentenced by Federal Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis of 
Chicago to twenty years in Fort Leavenworth for the crime of publishing the official liter- 
ature of the Socialist Party and making speeches defining its position. Four other officials 
of the Socialist Party were similarly sentenced. Pending action on that sentence by the 
higher courts, I am tryigg to issue in book form the lectures which I have been delivering 
during the past ten years, both to get them before the public before the gates of the peni- 
tentiary close upon me, and also to provide support for my family during the period of 
the sentence. Not knowing how much time I have, I take this means of enlisting your 
attention. : 

Below is a list of these works, historical and poetic, which are being issued as fast as 
the presses can turn them out. If you are at all interested, please send for one to test 
their quality. The book stores do not handle them—yet. Buy by mail. 


The whole set will be sent, bound in cloth, for $6.00; bound in paper, for $3.00 


Irwin St. John Tucker 





HISTORICAL 


INTERNATIONALISM: The Problem of the 
Hour. Five Lectures; The German Idea; Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles.—The British Idea; Britannia 


*. Rules the Waves.—The American Idea; Phrases 


vs. Facts—The Russian Idea; The Proletarian 
Revolt.—The Labor Idea; The Commonwealth 
of the World. 


THE MARTYR PEOPLES. Six Lectures on 
the Little Nationalities, Israel, Serbia, Ireland, 
Belgium, Poland and Armenia. 


IMPERIALISM. In two volumes. i. Found- 
ers of Imperialism. t, the United States 
of the Nile; Chaldaea, the Strife of the Cities; 
Persia, Spirit of the Mountains; Greece, Empire 
of the Mind; Rome, Mistress of the World. ii. 
Modern Imperialism. France, Daughter of the 
Empire; Islam, Shadow of the Deserts; Spain, 
Shadow of the Moor; Great Britain, Empire of 
Finance; Austria, a League of Nations. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GODS, A 
Study of the Religions of Patriotism. 


Each 50 cents Paper, $1.00 Cloth. 5 cents postage 





POETIC 


THE CHOSEN NATION. A Dramatic Poem, 
completed during the trial and presented to the 
judge at the time of Sentence. Of this, Dean R. M. 

ovett of the University of Chicago said: “Shelley 
might have written it.’ 

THE SANGREAL. :A distinctly new version 
of the Holy Grail legend proving that Galahad 
was a Bolshevik. 

POEMS OF A SOCIALIST PRIEST. Of 
these the Living Church said: ‘The ring of epic 
passidn is in many of them.” 

SONGS OF THE ALAMO and THE CITY 
OF DREAMS. A contribution to the national 
literature of the Southwest. 

JEAN LAFITTE: A romantic drama of the 
War of 1812 and the Battle of New Orleans. 

The Philosophy of the Commonplace. In 
Five Lectures: Philosophy of the Kitchen Chair, 
Philosophy of the Hobo. Philosophy of Smoke, 
Philosophy of Paper, Philosophy of Buttons. 
Each 25 cents Paper, 50 cents Cloth. 5 cents 


postage 
4 


The whole set will be sent for $6.00 bound in cloth, or for $3.00 bound in paper 





Address IRWIN ST. JOHN TUCKER 
1541 Unity Building 


P. S.—Be Quick 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Spring Announcement List 


The following is THe Diat’s selected list of the 
most notable spring issues and announcements in the 
fields indicated, exclusive of reprints, new editions, 
new translations, technical books, and works of ref- 
erence. A list of books on the theory and practice of 
education, and in philosophy, religion, and science, 
will appear in the Spring Educational Number, 
April 19. These lists are compiled from data sub- 
mitted by the publishers. 


Fiction 


While Paris a by Leonard Merrick, $1.75.—Uni- 
form Edition of Leonard Merrick: Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth, The Position of Peggy Harper, The Man 
Who Understood Women, The Worldlings, The Actor- 
Manager, $2 each.—The Shadow of the Cathedral, by 
V. Blasco Ibafiez, $1.90—Mare Nostrum, by V. Blasco 
Ibaiiez, $1.60.—Jacquo, the Rebel, by Eugene LeRoy, 
$1.90.—Nono: Love and the Soil, by Gaston Roupee, 
$1.60.—Two Banks of the Seine, by Fernand Van- 
deren, $1.60.—Amalia: A Romance of the Argentine in 
the Time of Rosas the Dictator, by Jose Marmol, $1.60. 
—The Challenge to Sirius, by Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
$1.90. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Jervaise Comedy, by J. D. Beresford, $1.50.—Storm 
in a Teacup, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.50—Our House, 
by Henry S. Canby, $1.50.—The Rising Tide: The 
Story of Sabinsport, by Ida M. Tarbell, $1.50.—An 
Honest Thief, and A Friend of the Family, by Dos- 
toevsky, $1.50 each.—The Bishop and Other Stories, 
and The Chorus Girl and Other Stories, by Anton 
Chekhov, $1.50 each. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Secret City, by Hugh Walpole, $1.60.—Shops and 
Houses, by Frank Swinnerton, $1.50.—The Roll-Call, by 
Arnold Bennett, $1.50.—Mummery, by Gilbert Cannan, 
$1.50. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Travelling Companions, by Henry James, $1.75.—The 
Curious Republic of Gondour, by Mark Twain, Pen- 
guin Series, $1.25—Twelve Men, by Theodore Dreiser, 
$1.75.—The Paliser Case, by Edgar Saltus, $1.60. (Boni 
& Liveright.) 

Caesar or Nothing, by Pio Baroja, $1.75—Martin Rivas, 
by Alberto Blest-Gana, $1.60.—The Pale Horse, by 
“Ropshin” (Boris Savinkov), $1.25—Java Head, by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, $1.75—The Tunnel (Pilgrim- 
age, [V.), by Dorothy Richardson, $1.50.—The Pelicans, 
by E. M. Delafield, $1.75. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Arrow of Gold, by Joseph Conrad, $1.50.—The 
Builders, by Ellen Glasgow, $1.50.—Birds of a Feather, 
by Marcel Nadaud, $1.35. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Old Madhouse, by William De Morgan, $1.75.— 
The Day of Glory, by Dorothy Canfield. $1. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

The Dead Command, by Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez, $1.75.— 
The Lucky Mill, by loan Slavici, $1.50. (Duffield & 
Co.) 

The Ameythst Ring, by Anatole France, $2.—The Call of 
the Soil, by Adrian Bertrand, $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

The Silent Mills, by Hermann Sudermann, $1.25.—Temp- 
tations: A Volume of Short Stories, by David Pinski, 
$1.50. (Brentano.) 

Saint’s Progress, by John Galsworthy, $1.60. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Clintons, and Others, by Archibald Marshall, $1.75. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Sinister House, by Leland Hall, illus., $1.35. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


The Marne, by Edith Wharton, $1.25.—The Sagebrusher, 
by Emerson Hough, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The City of Comrades, by Basil King, illus., $1.75. 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Civilization, by Georges Duhamel, $1.50. (Century Co.) 

The Avalanche, by Gertrude Atherton, $1.55. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

Wild Youth and Another, by Gilbert Parker, illus., $1.50. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Gésta Berling’s Saga, by Selma Lagerléf, 2 vols., $3. 
(American-Scandinavian Foundation.) 

Winesburg, Ohio, by Sherwood Anderson. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

The Great Hunger, by Johan Bojer, $1.60. (Moffat, Yard 


& Co.) 
Blind Alley, by W. L. George, $1.75. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


The Mirror and the Lamp, by W. B. Maxwell, $1.75. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Books of Verse , 


The Wild Swans of Coole, and Other Verses, by William 
Butler Yeats—The Tree of Life, by John Gould 
Fletcher.—Leaves: A Book of Poems, by Hermann 
Hagedorn.—The New Day, by Scudder Middelton, $1. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Counter Attack, and Other Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon, 
$1.25.—Lanterns in Gethsemane, by Willard Wattles, 
$1.50.—Modern Russian Poetry, edited by P. Selver, 
$1.25—A Lute of Jade: Selections from the Chinese 
Classical Poets, translated by L. Cranmer-Byng, $1. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Songs to the Beloved Stranger, by Witter Bynner, $1.25. 
—One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems: An An- 
thology, translated by Arthur Waley, $2. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

Look! We Have Come Through, by D. H. Lawrence, 
$1.50.—The Solitary, by James Oppenheim, $1.25. (B. 
W. Huebsch.) 

Japanese Prints, by John Gould Fletcher, $1.75.—The 
Charnel Rose, and Other Tales in Verse, by Conrad 
Aiken, $1.25. (Four Seas Co.) 

The Kiltartan Poetry Book, by Lady Gregory, $1.50. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Modern Book of English Verse, by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, $2. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Poems About God, by John Crowe Ransom, $1.25. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Years Between, by Rudyard Kipling, $1.50. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) * 
The New Morning, by Alfred Noyes, $1.35. (Frederick 

A. Stokes Co.) 

The Passing God: Songs for Modern Lovers, by Harry 
Kemp, $1.25. (Brentano.) 

Three War Poems, by Paul Claudel. 


Press.) 
Drama and the Stage 


The Burgomaster of Stilemonde, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
$1.75. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 

The Living Corpse (Redemption), by Leo N. Tolstoi. 
(Nicholas L. Brown.) 

The Gentile Wife, by Rita Wellman, $1. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co.) 7 

Moliére, by Philip Moeller, $1.50. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Moon of the Cari and Six Other Plays of the 
Sea, by Eugene O'Neill, $1.35. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Father Noah, by Geoffrey Whitworth, $1. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 


(Yale University 
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Some Important Putnam’s Spring List 


5 
Voltaire in His Letters 





Being a selection from his correspond 


‘Translated with a preface and notes. 
* By S. G. Tallentyre 


Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” etc. 
8°. 8 Portraits. $3.50. 


Voltaire, as his letters reveal him, portray- 
ing not only his extraordinary mind, but 
showing him in love and in prison, recover- 
ing from smallpox, lamenting a mistress, 
visiting a king, righting human wrongs, at- 
tacking inhuman laws, belittling Shakespeare 
and belauding Chesterfield. 


A Short History of Rome 

From the Foundation of the City to the Fall 
of the Empire of the West 

By Guglielmo Ferrero 

Assisted by Corrado Barbagallo 

Two vols. 8°. Each $1.90. 


Part II of this important history, embracing 
the Empire, 44 B. C—476 A. D., is now 
ready. 

Part I, published last year, comprises the 
period 754. B. C—44 B. C. 


New Books of Verse 





In Flanders Fields 

And Other Poems 

By Lieut.-Col. John McCrae 
12°. $1.50. 


This volume contains all of Dr. McCrae’s 
lovely poems and an essay in character by 
his friend, Sir Andrew Macphail. 


The Kiltartan Poetry Book 
Prose Translations from the Irish 
By Lady Gregory 

8°. $1.50. 


The brave old legends and poems of Ireland, 
collected by this famous student and friend 
of the Irish peasants. 


New Volumes in “‘Heroes of the Nations’ Series 





Alfred the Great, 
The Truth Teller 
Maker of England 848—899 
By Beatrice A. Lees 
12°. 50 illustrations. $1.90. 


The story of the great military leader, law- 
giver, ‘scholar and saint. 


Isabel of Castile 


And the Making of the Spanish Nation, 
1451—1504 


By Ierne Plunket 
12°. 45 illustrations and maps. $1.90. 


The story of a great woman ruler and the 
history of a nation in the making. 








“One of the outstanding biographical works in English Literature”—Chicago Tribune. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS—By Lytton Strachey 


8°. Six Portraits. 


An ‘extraordinarily brilliant study, historical and biographical, of the lives of Florence 
Nightingale, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Arnold and General Gordon. 


$3.50 net. 








- 


For Sale at all Booksellers 


New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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Everybody’s Husband, by Gilbert Cannan, 75 cts. (B. 
W. Huebsch.) 

Plays by Jacinto Benavente: Second Series, translated by 
—_ Garrett Underhill, $1.75. (Charles Scribner's 

s.) 

Six Plays of the Yiddish Theater: Second Series, by 
David Pinski, Z. Levin, Perez Hirshbein, and Leon 
Kobrin, $1.50. (John W. Luce & Co.) 

Uneasy Street, by Alfred Kreymborg; La Cigale, by Ly- 
man Bryson; Ihe —— Son, by Harry Kemp; The 
Rope, by Eugene O'Neill, Flying Stag Series, 35 cts. 
each. (Washington Square Book Shop.) 

Dramatic Technique, by George Pierce Baker, $3.75. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Essays and General Literature 


English Literature During the Last Half Century, by 
John W. Cunliffe. $2—The English Poets, by Thomas 
Humphrey Ward, vol. VI, $1.50.—New Voices: An In- 
troduction to Contemporary Poetry, by Marguerite Wil- 
kinson, $1.50.—The Candle of Vision, by “A. E.”— 
The English Village: A Literary Study, by Julia Pat- 
ton, $1.50. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Cambridge History of American Literature, edited by 
William Peterfield Trent, John Erskine, Stuart Pratt 
Sherman, and Carl Van Doren, vol. II, $3.50.—Studies 
in Literature, by Arthur Quiller-Couch, $2.50.—The 
Dawn of the French Renaissance, by Arthur Tilley, 
illus., $8.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The New Era in American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer, 
$2.50.—An Outline of Spanish Literature, by I. D. M. 
Ford, $2.—A Guide to Rassian Literature, by Moissaye 
J. Olgin, $1.50.—Out and About London, by Thomas 
Burke, $1.35. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Another Sheaf, by John Galsworthy, $1.50.—“ The Day's 
Burden”: Studies, Literary and Political, and Miscel- 
laneous Essays, by Thomas M. Kettle, $2. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving Babbitt, $3.50.— 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston 
Lowes, $1.75.—Field and Study, by John Burroughs, 
$1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation, 
by Frederick E. Pierce, $3.—Dante, by Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick, illus., $1.50. (Yale University Press.) 

St. Beuve, by Arthur Tilley, $2. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

Sketches and Reviews, by Walter Pater, Penguin Series, 
$1.25. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Charlotte Bronte: A Centenary Memorial, edited by But- 
ler Wood, $5. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Gentle Cynic: Being the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Mor- 
ris Jastrow, $2. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Domus Doloris, by W. Compton Leith, $1.50. 

Co.) 

Beyond Life, by James Branch Cabell, $1.50. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 

The American Language, by H. L. Mencken, $4. { Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

Dickens: How to Know Him, by Richard Burton, $1.50. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Walled Towns, by Ralph Adams Cram, $1. (Marshall 
Jones Co.) 


(John Lane 


Travel and Description 


Labrador Days, by Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, $1.50.— 
Golden Days: The Fishing Log of a Painter in Brit- 
tany, by Romilly Fedden, illus. $2.50. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Soul of Denmark, by Shaw Desmond, $3.—The Book 
of the National Parks, by Sterling Yard, illus. $3. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


Peking Dust, by Ellen N. La Motte, illus., $1.50. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 

Modern Japan, by Amos S. and Susanne W. Hershey, 
$1.50. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

After Big Game: The Story of an African Holiday, by 
R. S. Meikle, F. S. Scot, and Mrs. M. E. Meikle, illus, 
$3. (Brentano.) 


Biography and Reminiscence 


The Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell 
Evarts, edited by Sherman Evarts, 3 vols., $15.—Mus- 
ings and Memories of a Musician, by George Henschel. 
—The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
by George E. Buckle, vols. V and VI, $3.25 each. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, edited by 
Edmund Gosse and T. J. Wise, 2 vols., $5.—The Life 
and Letters of William Thomson, Archbishop of York, 
by Mrs. Wilfrid Thomson, illus., $3.50. (John Lane 
Co.) 

Prime Ministers and Some Others, by George W. E. 
Russell, $4—Robert E. Lee, by Douglas Southall Free- 
man, $1.50.—Stephen A. Douglas, by Louis Howland. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, edited by - 
inald C. McGrane, illus., $6.—J. William White, M.D. 
A Biography, by Agnes Repplier, illus., $2. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

Richard Cobden: The International Man, by’ J. A. Hob- 
son, illus., $5.—Bismarck, by C. Grant Robertson, $2.25. 
—Uncensored Celebrities, by E. T. Raymond, illus., 
$2.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Writer’s Recollections, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, $6.— 
Memories Grave and Gay, by Florence Howe Hall, 
$3.50. (Harper & Bros.) 

The History of-Henry Fielding, by Wilbur L. Cross, il- 
lus., 3 vols., $15. (Yale University Press.) 

Voltaire in His Letters, translated by S. G. Tallentyre, 
illus., $3.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays and Letters, 2 vols. $5. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Life of Sir Joseph Hooker, by Leonard Huxley, ' 
illus., $12. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


History 


The Chronicles of America, edited by Allen Johnson, 50 
vols., $3.50 each, $175 the set—The Quit-Rent System 
in the American Colonies, by Beverley W. Bond, Jr., $3. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Russia: From the Varangians to the Bolsheviks, by Ray- 
mond Beazley, Nevill Forbes, and C. A. Bickett, $4.25. 
—The Emperor Lucius Septimus Severus, by Maurice 
Platnauer, $5.40. (Oxford University Press.) 

Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania, by Isaac 
Sharpless, $2.50.—Social and Industrial Conditions in 
the North During the Civil War, by Emerson David 
Fite, $2. (Macmillan Co.) 

A Short History of Rome, by Guglielmo Ferrero, 2 vols., 
$1.90 each. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Fifty Years of Europe (1868-1918), by Charles Downer 
Hazen, $2.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) . 
A Social History of the American Family: From Colonial 
Times to the Present, by Arthur W. Calhoun, vol. III: 

Since the Civil War, $5. (Arthur H. Clark.) 


The War 


Propaganda: Letters from an Intelligence Officer in _ 
France, by Heber Blankenhorn, illus., $1.50. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) ) 

The Grand Fleet, 1914-16, by Admiral Jellicoe, illus., $6. 
—The Way to Victory, by Philip Gibbs, illus., 2 vols. 
$5. (George H. Doran Co.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MOTHERS OF MEN 


By WILLIAM HENRY WARNER 
and DE WITTE KAPLAN 
With Frontispiece. i2mo. Cloth, $1.60 net. 

This is a story of a gallant and noble young 
man and a beautiful girl, of different na- 
tionalities, who loved each other before the 
war, and whose love conquered despite the 
war. 

“Whither thou goest, I will go; and 

where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 

thy people shall be my people.” 
How nobly she answered the test of that 
saying, even though fate had set her coun- 
try against his country in enmity, is beauti- 
fully and dramatically told in this moving 
tale. 
A FINE NOVEL WITH A GREAT MESSAGE 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


TEMPLE SCOTT 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 





| 





LIFE !! 
ITS NEW 
ASPECT 


in “The Law of Struggle” 
Hyman Segal 


Reveals the weak spots in 
our time-worn theories . on 
Social, Political and Eco- 
nomic problems and presents 
a Constructive, Practical 
Plan for the freeing of labor 
from capitalist control with- 
out confiscation. 


EVERY MAN OR 
WOMAN interested 

"m the VITAL 
PROBLEMS OF 
TODAY — should 
read this Powerful 
Book. 


Cloth, Postpaid—$1.50 


MASSADA PUBLISHING CO. 


79 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Dept. D 


A Letter AspouT SOME LETTERS, 
; AND OTHER THINGS 


To THE FRIENDS oF Goop BooKMAKING: May we intro- 
duce to.you some books and authors whose acquaintance 
may prove both pleasant and profitable to you? The 
Letters of Susan Hale is a “ successful” book because 
it is human, and glows with the free and frank expres- 
sion of a brilliant personality. Miss Hale had experi- 
ence and information, and she wrote herself into her 
“letters of light” with extraordinary charm. The 472 
page volume, attractively bound in blue and gilt and 
illustrated with the author’s own quaint drawings, may 
be had at any bookstore for $3.50, or direct from the 
publisher, postpaid, for $3.60. 

Among all the “ peace bdéoks,” none is nearer to the 
“Fourteen Points” of President Wilson’s American 
programme than The. League of Nations, To-day and 
To-morrow, by Horace M. Kallen ($1.50 net). The 
same author’s Structure of Lasting Peace ($1.25 net) 
shows how world-organization may be modelled upon 
the American Union of States. These two books will 
not be “out of date” for a long time to come. 

We are all students nowadays, and welcome books 
that are thoughtful without being solemn and dull. 
Have you seen The Sins of the Fathers and The Neme- 
sis of Mediocrity (each $1), and other books by Ralph 
Adams Cram? Do you wonder what will be the end of 
this great human drama? You will find stimulus to 
your own thinking in Can Mankind Survive, by Mor- 
rison I. Swift ($1.50); in Liberty and Democracy, by 
Hartley Burr Alexander ($1.75); in On Becoming an 
American, by Horace J. Bridges ($1.75), and in Racial 
Factors in Democracy, by Philip Ainsworth Means 
($2.50). 

Perhaps you are interested in art and architecture; 
then you will like Beyond Architecture, by A. Kingsley 
Porter ($2), and The Meaning of Architecture, by Irv- 
ing K. Pond ($2). Then, to give the variety that makes 
a publisher’s list pleasing, suppose we mention Korean 
Buddhism, by Frederick Starr ($2), and The Power of 
Dante, by Charles Hall Grandgent ($2)—also The 
Queen’s Heart, by “J. H. Hildreth,” an old fashioned 
romance of Americans in a revolution on the Island 
of Rhodes ($1.50). 

May we have your address, so that we can send you 
our catalogue, list of spring’ publications, and sample 
pages and data of our extra fine thirteen volume set, 
The Mythology of All Races? Send it to-day and let 
us be not only cordially, but helpfully yours— 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 











WAR AIMS AND PEACE IDEALS 
Selections in Prose and Verse Illustrating the Aspira- 
ons of the odern orld. 

Edited by TUCKER BROOKE, B. Litt. (Oxon.), and 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, Ph. D. 

Just Published. Paper Boards, $1.80 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

120 Coliege Street 280 Madison Avenue 
New Haven, Connecticut * New York City 











When writing to advertisers please mention Tue Dia, 
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The New Elizabethans, edited by E. B. Osborn, illus., 
$3.50—The “Charmed American,” by George Lewy, 
illus., $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Belgium Under German Occupation: A Personal Narra- 
tive, by Brand Whitlock, illus., $7.50.—Small Things, 
by Margaret Deland, $1.35. (D. Appletoa & Co.) 

A Pilgrim in Palestine, by John Finley, illus. $2. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The British Navy in Battle, by Arthur H. Pollen, dia- 
grams, $2.50. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Yashka: My Life As Peasant, Officer and Exile, by Maria 
Botchkareva, $2. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

America at the Front, by Fullerton L.. Waldo, $2. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Prelude to Bolshevism, by A. F. Kerensky, illus., 
$2.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Dardanelles Campaign, by H. W. Nevinson, illus., 
$5. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Diary of a German Soldier, by Feldwebel C——, 
$1.50. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 


Politics, Reconstruction, Economics, 
and Sociology 


The Great Peace, by H. H. Powers, maps, $2.25.—Recon- 
struction and National Life, by Cecil F. Lavelle—Edu- 
cation by Violence, by Henry S. Canby, $1.50.—The 
New America, by an Englishman (Frank Dilnot), 
$1.25.—Cooperation and the Future of Industry, by 
Leonard §S. Woolf—Guild Principles in War and 
Peace, by S. G. Hobson—The Disabled Soldier, by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, illus., $2.—Foreign Financial 
Control in China, by T. W. Overlach, $2.—India’s 
Silent Revolution, by Fred L. Fisher and Gertrude M. 
Williams, $1.50.—Mexico, Today and Tomorrow, by 
Edward D. Trowbridge, $2.—Chosen Peoples: The He- 
braic Ideal versus the Teutonic, by Israel Zangwill, 
$1.—The State in Peace and War, by John Watson.— 
The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being Done 
for Them in the United States, by Harry Best, $3.—The 
Farmer and the New Day, by Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
$1.50.—The Labor Market, by Don D. Lescohier.—Efi- 
cient Railway Operation, by H. S. Haines—War Bor- 
rowing, by Jacob H. Hollander, $1.25. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

The Mastery of the Far East, by Arthur Judson Brown, 
illus., $6.—The Remaking of the World, by Henri de 
Man, $2.—Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution, 
by Emile Vandervelde, $1.75.—The Only Possible 
Peace, by Frederic C. Howe, $1.50.—The Land and the 
Returning Soldier, by Frederic C. Howe, $1.35.—Money 
and Prices, by J. Laurence Laughlin, $2.50. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Proposed Roads to Freedom: Socialism, Anarchism, and 
Syndicalism, by Bertrand Russell, $1.50—The League 
of Nations, by M. Erzberger, $2.—The People’s Part in 
Peace, by Ordway Tead, $1.10.—Problems of the Pa- 
cific, by C. Brunsdon Fletcher, $3—The World’s Foo 
Resources, by J. Russell Smith, illus., $2.50—The Six 
Hour Day, by Lord Leverhulme, $3.25. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Organized Labor in American History, by Frank Tracy 
Carlton, $1.75.—The Turnover of Factory Labor, by 
Samuel H. Slichter, illus., $3-——The Redemption of the 
Disabled, by Garrard Harris, illus., $2—Government 
Insurance in War Time and After, by Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, $2.—The Strategy of Minerals, edited by 
George Otis Smith, maps and diagrams, $1.75.—Govern- 
ment Organization in War Time and After, bv Will- 
iam Franklin Willoughby, $2.—Commercial Policy in 
War Time and After, by William S. Culbertson, $2. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Democracy, Discipline and Peace, by William Roscoe 
Thayer, $1.25.—Democracy in Reconstruction, edited by 


—__. 


Joseph Schafer and Frederick A. Cleveland, $1.50.—So- 
cial Work, by Richard C. Cabot, $1.50.—The Almosts: 
A Study of the Feeble-Minded, by Dr. Helen Mac- 
Murchy, $1.35. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Democracy and the Eastern Question, by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard, $3—A Peace Congress of Intrigue, 1815, edited 
by Harry Hansen, $2.50. (Century Co.) 

Labor and Reconstruction in Europe, by Elisha M. Fried- 
man, $3.—America and Britain, by Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin, $2——Our Allies and Enemies in the Near 
East, by Jean Victor Bates. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Force Supreme, by Walter Wellman, $1.25.—Ten 
Years Near the German Frontier, by Maurice Francis 
Egan, illus., $3.—The Riddle of Nearer Asia, by Basil 
Mathews, $1.25. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Traditions of British Statesmanship, by Arthur D. Elliot, 
$3.50.—Lessons of the World War, by Augustin 
Hamon, $4. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Chaos in Europe, by Frederick Moore, map, $1.50.— 
The British Empire and a League of Peace, by George 
Burton Adams, $1.25.—Fighting the Spoilsmen, by 
William Dudley Foulke, $2. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

‘The Irish Convention and Sinn Fein, by Warre B. Wells 
and N. Marlowe, $2.25.—The Resurrected Nations, 
by Isaac D. Levine, $1.60. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Authority in the Modern State, by Harold J. Laski, $3.— 
Idealism and the Modern Age, by George Plimpton 
Adams, $2.50.—World-Power and Evolution, by Ells- 
worth Huntington, $2.50.—Rural Reconstruction in 
Ireland, by Lionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. 
Staples, $3. (Yale University Press.) 

Labour and Industry in Australia, by T. A. Coghlan, 4 
vols., $33.—The European Commonwealth, by J. A. R. 
Marriott, $7.50.—The Society of Nations; Its Past, 
Present, and Possible Future, by T. J. Lawrence, $1.50. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Constitutional Powers and World Affairs, by George 
Sutherland, $1.50. (Columbia University Press.) . 

Experiments in International Administration, by Francis 
Bowes Sayre, $1.50. (Harper & Bros.) 

Ten Days That Shook the World, by John Reed, illus., $2. 
—British Labor and the War, by Paul U. Kellogg and 
Arthur Gleason, $2. (Boni & Liveright.) 

The British Revolution,and the American Democracy, by 
Norman Angell, $1.50.—Law and the Modern State, by 
Leon Duguit. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Collapse and Reconstruction: European Conditions and 
American Principles, by Thomas Barclay, $2.50. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

The League of Nations: Today and Tomorrow, by 
Horace M. Kallen, $1.50.—Racial Factors in Democ- 
racy, by Philip Ainsworth Means, $2.50. (Marshall 
Jones Co.) 

Pioneers of the Russian Revolution, by Dr. Angelo S. 
Rappoport, illus., $2.25. (Brentano.) 

Socialism versus the State, by Emile 
(Charles H. Kerr Co.) 


Vandervelde, $1. 


The Arts 


Modern Etchings and Their Collectors, by Thomas Simp- 
son, illus., $25.—Prints and ort by Frank Brang- 
wyn, by Walter Shaw Sparrow, illus., in color, $15. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seventeenth Century, 
by William Aspenwall Bradley, illus., $2.—Notes on 
Drawing and Engraving, by Alfred M. Brooks, illus, 
$6. (Yale University Press.) , 

Garden Ornament, by Gertrude Jekyll, illus, $28. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, 
illus., $2.50. (J. B. Lippincott.) 

The Organ of the Twentieth Century, by George A. 
Audsley, illus., $6. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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By JAMES BRANCH CABELL A Novel 
CAN you fail to read a book 
beyond about which the eee have By VICENTE BLASCO IB ANEZ 


made these comments 
“ Wit, irony, epigram flash from 


° the pa as fireflies flash through 
life the nighit—not hard and steely but ~ HE DEAD 
full of tender lure creatin, little : 
pools of light in the forest o og ; 
PRIcE emotions.” . “ Originalit 
$1.50 ideas, pungent satiey carers < = 
. acter drawing, u my, 
Net ingenious sizoression, and, above (Los Muertos Mandan) 
all, an ability to muster the : . 
lish language in a manner so vivid, so flexible, so nicely Translation by Frances Douglas 
discriminating, so compelling that lovers - a well-turned 


‘ ’ ; 
sentence are entranced by his art.” . A story of man’s struggle against the 


Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers, New York phantoms of the past, against the force of 
ST tradition, and the subconscious influence of 


the dead over the living. As is seldom the 


case in the works of Ibanez the ending is a 
Whatever book you want veda $1.75 net 


Tautyy, “SONNICA” 
o by the same author. 6th Edition. An his- 


torical novel of great power. $1.60, net 
At All Bookstores 


Duffield & Company, Publishers 
211 West 33rd St., New York 





has it, or will get it. 
We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 
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on request. 15 handsome 8vo. Mr large type, illustrated. 
-50.) 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 105}4 W. 40th Street, New York (Publisher's price, $32 
Early orders are urged as the supply is limited. 


Send for Spring Bargain Catalog. 
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in securing entirely to the wholesale distribution of 
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Jotes op Ee Ghn Masefield’; and the books of all publishers. 
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Current News 


Duffield and Co. have just issued another of 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez’ novels, The Dead Command. 
The translation is by Frances Douglas. 

The Nation Press, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
has reprinted from The Nation of February 8 Gen- 
eral Smuts’ article The League of Nations: A Prac- 
tical Suggestion. The price of the pamphlet is fif- 
teen cents. 

Emile Vandervelde’s Le Socialisme contre |’Etat, 
which Robert Dell reviewed in THe Dia for May 
9, 1918, has now been translated into English and 
published in this country by Charles H. Kerr, of 
Chicago. The price is $1. 

The official ban on Men in War, by the Hun- 
garian officer Andreas Latzko (Boni and Liveright; 
$1.50), has now been lifted and the volume is again 
being sold. ‘This frank study of modern warfare 
and its effect on the artistic temperament is one of 
the war’s authentic contributions to literature. It 
was reviewed by Randolph Bourne in THe Dia 
for May 23, 1918—just before its suppression. 

The humors of Irvin S. Cobb’s Eating in Two or 
Three Languages (Doran: 60 cents) have been left 
behind by the march of events. To read about the 
difficulties of war-time diet in London and Paris at 
this date is to force oneself to a reminiscent relish— 
a mood which is not facilely attained, and which 
Mr. Cobb does too little to foster. The Cobb 
myth of Jovian wit is in danger from an excess of 
ego, without a proportionate sparkle. 

The Macmillans have now imported the first 
of the new Blue Guides, which Muirhead Guide- 
Books, Limited (London) hope will prove as 
indispensable to English-speaking tourists as the 
inevitable Baedekers were before the war. The 
present volume—London and Its Environs ($4.50) 
—is by Findlay Muirhead, some time an editor in 
the house of Baedeker. It is most completely got 
up and includes a convenient detachable appendix 
of street maps and data about transportation. Best 
of all, the preface is happily free from wartime 
rancor. The French edition of the Blue Guides is 
in the hands of Hachette et Cie. 

Nothing in the range of popular fiction is more 
fixed than the functioning of secret service opera- 
tives. We may always count upon them for fecun- 
dity in clues, fastening guilt on the wrong person, 
and then a lightning flash on the threshold of the 
final chapter, which is always devoted to tying the 
loose ends of the story into a lover’s knot. This 
method is completely exemplified in The Apartment 
Next Door (Little Brown; $1.50), in which 
William Johnson joins the Great American Ger- 
man-Spy Chase. The complications arise chiefly out 
of having so many kinds of secret agents in this 
country—“ each lot trying to make a record for it- 
self and not taking the others into its confidence.” 
Mr. Johnson abets this secretiveness to his utmost. 





Volume I, number 1 of Kismet: A magazine of * 
the Arts, Particularly Poetry, announces itself in a 
burst of editorial candor: 


For three years and a half ... I have been writing 
Poetry—and Verse of varied merit. To date compara- 
tively few people are aware of my existence—(I think) 
to their—and my—misfortune. It is high time we (the 
reading “public and myself) became acquainted. Yes, 
better than that! develop a fondness for each other. And 
so I am founding “ Kismet,” a Magazine of Verse. 

While more particularly I started this magazine for 
the advancement of my own writings, and am quite likely 
to continue to monopolize its pages, this, and future is- 
sues, will contain the estimable work of such well 
known and deservedly popular poets as, 


in this issue, Mary Carolyn Davies, Daphne Carr, 
and Thea Yorke, who make readable 2 of the 64 


pages. The “ editor and publisher ” is Harry James © 


Stutzlen; the address, 99 South Eighth Street, 
Newark, N. J.; the price, 25 cents a month. 


Contributors 
The second Imaginary Conversation between 


George Moore and Edmund Gosse begins in this is- “ 


sue of THe Diat. The first conversation appeared 
in the issues for October 1, October 19, and Nevem- 
ber 2, 1918. 

Samuel Spring is a graduate of Harvard College 
(1910) and of the Harvard Law School. His 
professional experience has been chiefly in the field 
of public utilities in California, and he has con- 
tributed numerous articles to the legal reviews. 
During the war he was employed by the government 
as a branch officer of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, at San Francisco, and later in the Coast 
Artillery. Mr. Spring is now practicing law in 
Boston, Mass. 

Percy H. Boynton was graduated from Amherst 
in 1897. He is associate professor of English and 
dean in the Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science 
in the University of Chicago. Professor Boynton 
is associate editor of The English Journal and the 
author of several volumes on English and American 
literature. 

Lewis Mumford, a resident of New York City, 
has contributed numerous articles to technical and 
general magazines. He has been an investigator in 
the dress and waist industry, a laboratory worker 
in the Bureau of Standards, and a radio operator 
in the United States Navy. 

Ferdinand Schevill (Yale, 1889) has been pro- 
fessor of modern history in the University of Chi- 
cago since 1909. Mr. Schevill is the author ef The 
Making of Modern Germany, and Siena. 

Donald B. Clark, who was born and brought 
up in Rome, Italy, is teaching philosophy at Harv- 
ard. He was one of'the founders, and until re- 
cently one of the editors, of Youth: Poetry of 
Today. ; 

The other contributors to this issue have previ 
ously written for THe Dita. 
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With this issue 


THE 


DIAL 


becomes non-returnable at the newsstands 


This means that news dealers will be obliged to decrease their 
orders. It means that you will not be able to count always on pick- 
ing up a copy of THE DIAL on the newsstands. 


For new subscribers only, we are making a 
Special Offer—good until April Ist 


With each full year’s subscription to THE DIAL at $3.00 we will 


send free a copy of 


“The Creative Impulse in Industry ” 


by Helen Marot 
Price $1.50 


John Dewey says: The reader will find in 
Miss Marot’s book the most sincere and 
courageous attempt yet made to face the 
problem of an education adapted to modern 
society which must be industrial and which 
would like to be democratic. 


Franklin Giddings says: Miss Marot gets 
nearer to the essential and vital questions of 
real democracy than any other recent writer. 

Chas. F. Taylor, of Posey & Jones Com- 
pany, says: I am more convinced every day 
of the correctness of her general position. 


Remember: This offer holds only until April Ist 
Fill in the coupon and mail it now before you forget 


DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
. 152 West 13th Street, New York. 


I can’t afford to take a chance of not being able to get my Drat regularly. So here is my $3.00 for 
a year’s subscription and Helen Marot’s “The Creative Impulse in Industry.” 
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to the 
bettered."— N. Y¥. Sun. 







printing $1.50. 
The Baltimore Sun says: 








(Fourth large printing.) 


By William Archer 


“A justification of Mr. Wilson's policy in regard 
t war which is not likely soon to be 


Thomas Burke 
NIGHTS IN LONDON 


By the author of “Limehouse Nights.” 4th 


London as Kipling wrote of India . . . 
keenly observant eye and sympathetic heart.” 


($1.00 net) 


New Holt Books 


Bertrand Russell’s 
New Book — 


Proposed Roads 


to Freedom 
SOCIALISM, ANARCHISM AND SYNDICALISM 
By the Author of “WHY MEN FIGHT”’ 


The London Times sa 
“A remarkable boo 


$1.50 net 


i by a remarkable man.”’ 
Two Striking Biographies 
THE PEACE PRESIDENT 


A Brief Appreciation of Woodrow 


Uniform 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By C. Grant Robertson 


“Of — interest and importance.”— 


Manchester 








The Westminster Ga- 
zette says: ‘‘We strongly 
advise a careful reading of 
oo Roads to Free- 

good medicine for 


as 
ah ae Those who 





BISMARCK 
with Lord Charnwood’s 


($2.25 net) 


uardian. 


Romer Wilson 








“Thomas Burke writes of 


with 





JUNGLE PEACE 


Theodore Roosevelt said: 


(Fifth large printing. ) 


MARTIN SCHULER 


“The most remarkable analytical novel ever 
written by an Englishwoman.”—Westminster Ga- 


selte. 


“A, surprising, disconcerting, intriguing, but cer- 
tainly convincing work of real imagination.”— 
London Times. 


Louis Untermeyer 
THE NEW ERA IN AMERICAN POETRY 


By the author of “These Times," ““Challenge,"’ etc. 


Apart from its value as an appraisal, this volume is noteworthy as a summary of 
the leading “‘movements” and figures since Whitman. 
the poets under consideration make it a sort of critical 


William Beebe 





“I advise all who love good 
books, very good books, at once to get this book.” 


$1.75 met. 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


“As fundamental, as constructive in its thin 


as Gordon 


the two significant writings on 
literature.” —Detroit Sunday News. 


Just ready. $1.50 net. 





Just ready, $2.25 net. 


Its lavish quotations from 


anthology. 
Romain Rolland 








Craig, and that praise oo it none cm 
rama 


3130 mee 



















“A distinct find for even the most epicurean of bi 
Evening Post in recommending Raphael Pumpelly's 
For here is the story of a life that combines science and ed 
an acquaintance with most of the notable men and women 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 





a lovers,” says the critic of the Chicago 
venture, philosophy and literature, and 








miniscences” (two volumes, $7.50 net). 






of three generations. 2nd printing. 
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